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THE SEABOARD SLAVE-STATES. 

A REMARKABLE book has recently been 
ublished in New York. It is intituled, A 
ourney in the Seaboard Slave-States, with 

remarks on their economy, and is written by 

Frederick Law Olmsted, the author of a work 

favourably known in his own and in this 
country, bearing the title of Walks and Talks 
of an American Farmer in England. Mr. 

Imsted originally published an account of 
the observations he made during his journey 
through the seaboard slave-States, in the New- 
York Daily Times, in 1853, under the sig- 
nature of “Yeoman.” He afterwards re- 
visited those States, remaining in them a 
much longer time, and he now brings out a 
revised edition of the letters of ‘‘ Yeoman,” 
and gives the fruits of the additional expe- 
rience he acquired during his late sojourn. 
His chief design, as the preface states, in 
writing his book, was to describe what was 
most interesting, amusing, and instructive to 
himself, “ during the first three of fourteen 
months’ travelling in” the slave-States, 
using the later experience to correct the 
former. He protests that he has been in- 
fluenced by no “partisan bias:” in other 
words, that he has reported of the South 
as he found it. Hence we may fairly con- 
clude that he has nothing extenuated or set 
down in malice, and that he has presented 
the public with a fair picture of the South 
and of Southern institutions. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is altogether tooremark- 
able a production to be dismissed with even 
an elaborate criticism. We therefore propose 
to give copious extracts from it, in this por- 
tion of our periodical, under appropriate 
heads, and in such order as may appear to 





us most suitable for enabling our readers to 
judge of the system which Mr, Olmsted has 
laid bare. 

Being in Washington, Mr. Olmsted pays 
a visit to the farm of a Mr. C., consisting of 
some two thousand acres, and situated just 
without the district, in Maryland. After 
describing it, he gives his 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVE-LABOUR. 


“ Mr. C. was disinclined to converse on the 
topic of Slavery, and I therefore made no 
inquiries about the condition and habits of 
his negroes, or his management of them. 
They seemed to live in small and rude log- 
cabins, scattered in different parts of the 
farm. Those J saw at work appeared to me 
to move very slowly and awkwardly, as did 
also those engaged in the stable. These, 
also, were very stupid and dilatory in execu- 
ting any orders given to them, so that Mr C. 
would frequently take the duty off their 
hands into his own, rather than wait for 
them, or make them correct their blunders : 
they were much, in these respects, like what 
our farmers call dumb Paddies—that is, 
Irishmen who do not readily understand the 
English language, and who are still weak 
and stiff¥rom the effects of the emigrating 
voyage. At the entrance-gate wasa porter’s 
lodge, and, as I approached, I saw a black 
face peeping at me from it, but, both when I 
entered and left, I was obliged to dismount 
and open the gate myself. ; 

- Altogether, it struck me—slaves coming 
here as they naturally did in direct compari- 
son with free labourers, as commonly em- 
ployed on my own and my neighbour’s 
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farms, in exactly similar duties—that they must 
be very difficult to direct efficiently, and that 
it must be very irksome and trying to one’s pa- 
tience to have to superintend their labour.” 


It will be seen, as we proceed in our ex- 
tracts, that the difficulty of “ managing ne- 
,” that is, of making them do their 
work efficiently, is very great. Hence the 
whip becomes necessary asa stimulus, Thus 
injustice and cruelty go hand in hand. 

Mr. Olmsted looks hopefully forward to 
the rapid approach of the “ 7 time com- 
ing,” when Slavery will be abolished within 
the district of Washington. He says, speak- 
ing of 

LAND AND LABOUR IN THE DISTRICT. 

** By deep ploughing and limeing, and the ju- 
dicious use of manures, it is made very produc- 
tive; and, as equally cheap farms can hardly be 
found in any free-State, in such proximity to so 
high markets for agricultural produce, as those 
of Washington and Alexandria, there are good 
inducements for a considerable Northern immi- 
gration thither. It may not be long before a 
majority of the inhabitants will be opposed to 
Slavery, and desire its abolition within the dis- 
trict. Indeed, when Mr. Seward proposed in the 
Senate to allow them to decide that matter, the 
advocates of ‘ popular sovereignty’ made haste 
to vote down the motion. 

“There are, already, more Irish and German 
labourers and servants than slaves ; and as many 
of ‘the objections which free labourers have to 
going further South do not operate in Washing- 
ton, the proportion of white labourers is every 
year increasing. The majority of servants, how- 
ever, are now free negroes, which class consti- 
tutes one-fifth of the entire population. The 
slaves are one-fifteenth, but are mostly owned 
out of the district, and hired annually to those 
who require theirservices. In the assessment of 
taxable property for 1853, the slaves owned or 
hired in the district were valued at three hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 


He gives ‘the following acceunt of 


THE NEGROES OF WASHINGTON, 

“The coloured ,population voluntarily sustain 
several churches, schools, and mutual-assistance 
and improvement societies, and there are evi- 
dently persons among them of no inconsiderable 
cultivation of mind. Among the police reports 
of the city newspapers, there was lately (April 
1855) an account of the apprehension of twenty- 
four ‘genteel coloured men,’ (so they were de- 
scribed,) who had been found by a watchman 
assembling privately in the evening, and been 
lodged in the watch-house. The objeet of their 
meeting appears to have been purely benevolent, 
and, when they were examined before a magis- 
trate in the morning, no evidence was offered, 
nor does there seem to have been any suspicion 
that they had any criminal purpose. On search- 
ing their persons, there were found a Bible, a 
ps, Ba of Seneca’s Morals; Life in Earnest ; 
the printed Constitution of a Society, the object 
of which was said to be ‘to relieve the sick and 
bury the dead ; and a subscription paper to pur. 
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chase the freedom of Eliza Howard, a young 
woman, whom her owner was willing to sell at 
six hundred and fifty dollars. 

‘I can think of nothing that would speak 
higher for the character of a body of poor men, 
servants and labourers, than to find, by chance, 
in their pockets, just such things as these. And 
I cannot value that man as a countryman, who 
does not feel intense humiliation and indignation, 
when he learns that such men may not be al- 
lowed to meet privately together, with such 
laudable motives, in the capital city of the 
United States, without being subject to disgrace- 
ful punishment. Washington is, at this time, 
governed by the Know-Nothings, and the magis- 
trate, in disposing of the case, was probably ac- 
tuated by a well-founded dread of secret con- 
spiracies, inquisitions, and persecutions. One of 
the prisoners, a slave named Joseph Jones, he or- 
dered to be flogged; four others, called in the 
er free men, and named John kK. Bennett, 

hester Taylor, George Lee, and Aquila Barton, 
were sent to the workhouse; and the remainder, 
on paying costs of court and fines, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to one hundred and ‘eleven 
dollars, were permitted to range loose again. 

‘* Had this happened at Naples, and had the 
men been Protestants, what would the Protestant 
world have called it? Had it happened at Ha- 
vana, and the men been American citizens, en- 
rolling offices for volunteers would have been in- 
stantly opened in New Orleans and New York.” 

(Z'o be resumed in our next.) 








RADICAL ABOLITIONISM. 


We have, in previous Numbers, called the 
attention of our readers to the formation and 
Pp of an Association in New York now 
called The American Abolition Society. It 
originated in the necessity that many triends 
of the slave felt to unite Abolitionists on a 
common platform, for the purpose of eradi- 
cating Slavery by the employment of every 
legitimate and ful means, and chief 
amongst which the ballot-box. The members 
of this Association—as far as we are able to 
understand—are pledged not to vote for any 
candidate for office who is not anti-slavery. 
Its constitution—published in our Number 
for June 1855—is broad and uncompro- 
mising, and based on the principle of the 
unconstitutionality of Siavery, and against 
fellowship, religious or political, with slave- 
holders, or the abettors of the system. The 
leaders of the movement are men who won 
their spurs years ago in the noble fight 
against the truculent South, and who are 
rapidly gathering around them a band of 
earnest und devoted followers. Weexpressed 
an opinion, when this Society was consti- 
tuted, that it was the one thing needful to 
occupy ground yet vacant, and which no 
other existing organization was in a position 
todo. The American Anti-S society, 
which numbers amongst its members some 
of the noblest and most eloquent champions 
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the slave has ever found in the. United States, 
was precluded, if not by its Constitution, cer- 
tainly by the views ofsome of its leaders, from 
adopting litical action as a basis of opera- 
tions. They assert that “Slavery is consti- 
tutional,” and, believing this to be the fact, 
conscientiously abstain from voting.’ It is not 
for us to discuss the soundness of this opinion, 
which, however, ap to us‘to involve 
many contradictions; but it is manifest that, 
standing outside of, and aloof from, all poli- 
tical organizations, and confining itself 
simply to agitation, this Society could not 
consistently break new ground. On the other 
hand, the constitution of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which Society 
had for some years been inactive, did not ap- 
pear to possess the elements of a vital move- 
ment in favour of Abolition, and this seemed 
to be felt by its chief members. Under these 
circumstances, and conscious of an existing 
necessity for a more radical abolition plat- 
form, they founded the New-York Abolition 
Society, which has since assumed the title of 
the American Abolition Society. 

We rejoice to find that its principles are 
rapidly puining ground. The great and fatal 
error of all so-called anti-slavery political 

arties in the United States, hitherto, has 
n, that their anti-slavery sentiments were 
made subservient to their political views: 
hence compromise, double-dealing, uncer- 
tainty of action, lamentable want of purpose, 
and failure. The new anti-slavery party will 
at least have a detinite object to strive for, 
and, being pledged to certain principles of 
action, cannot but achieve a victory. It seems 
to us—though judging imperfectly, as we 
must do, at so great w distance, and with only 
partial means of knowledge—that the vital 
struggle between Freedom and Slavery must, 
in the very nature of things, be ultimately 
determined by the ballot-box. The agitation 
of the question, morally and religiously, has 
done much, and will do yet more. But we 
feel convinced, from the experience gained 
in our own country previous to the carrying 
of the Act of Emancipation, that candidates 
for political honours in the United States will 
not declare boldly for freedom until they are 
made to feel the pressure of public opinion at 
the hustings, any more than did our candi- 
dates for parliamentary honours. Let voters 
but become inoculated with Radical-Abo- 
litionist views, and refuse to vote for a pro- 
slavery man, Ireedom and Slavery must then 
come face to face. At the outset there 
may be discouragement, even defeat, but the 
influence will make itself felt, and, properly 
followed up, the political action of the Ra ical- 
Abolitionists will, in the courre of a very few 
years, reduce all sections of politicians to two 
t and distinct parties only, namely, those 
in favour of Abolition, and those in favour 
of Slavery. Then the end will be near. 
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In a truly ‘liberal and highly commendable 


spirit, and with a view to a union of Ame- 
rican Abolitionists on a ¢omffion platform, 
for a common object, the Committee of the 
American Abolitionist Society recently ad- 
dressed “a communication to the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which, with the reply, we give below. 
At the risk of being prolix, we append the 
commentary upon the answer, published in 
the Radical-Abolitionist for June, the organ 
of the new Society. Our friends will be able 
to judge for themselves on which side the 
weight of argument lies, and which has ex- 
hibited the most conciliatory spirit. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
Discussion declined. 

“* We think it proper to place on record the 
following correspondence, as an indication of pro- 
gress hitherto, as well as for future reference, 
and as an item for the historian of the present 
struggle. 


Office of American Abolition Society, 
48 Beekman Street N. Y., Jan. 16, 1856. 
To the Executive Committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

** Gentlemen,— We address you on behalf of 
the Executive Committee of the American Abo- 
lition Society. Your Society and ours are labour- 
ing for the overthrow of American Slavery ; but, 
if we rightfully understand your views, you do 
not agree with us in holding, as we do, the follow- 
ing positions, namely : 

“1. That slaveholding is illegal, in such @ 
sense that the fundamental principles of civil 
law and jurisprudence require all courts of 
justice to treat it as illegal, in all their judicial 
decisions. 

“2. That Slavery in the United States and 
Territories is unconstitutional. 

“©3. That the Federal Government, in its 
several departments, has constitutional power to 
prohibit and suppress slaveholding in all the 
States and Territories; and that the people of the 
United States ought to exercise the right of suf- 
frage in the election of a Federal Administration 
to this end. 

“4, That the people could probably be per- 
suaded to vote for the abolition of Slavery as.a 
means of preserving the Union, more readily 
than they could be persuaded to dissolve the 
Union on account of Slavery ; the Union being 
desirable in itself, and there being nothing except 
Slavery to prevent its being perpetuated. 

«Now, Gentlemen, in view of the practical 
importance of these points, it seems desirable 
that there should be a public discussion of them, 
that truth may be elicited by it, and that all Abo- 
litionists and the public at large may be better 
enabled, in the light of it, to decide what ought 
to be done. 

“If we are mistaken in our views, we wish to 
be instructed and corrected, that we may pursue 
the better course. If our views are correct, we 
wish to have the evidence of their correctness ex- 
hibited, that they may be adopted and reduced to 
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ice. In either case we wish to have the 
iends of the slave united in sentiment and action 
for securing, in the best and jmost expeditious 
manner, the abolition of Slavery. Open, public 
discussion has ever been recognised, among Abo- 
litionists, as the natural element and safe guide 
of social reforms. 

“To such a discussion we invite you. We 
propose, if ee to you, that it be held in the 
city of New York this winter, by an equal num- 
ber of speakers on each side, not exceeding four, 
to ‘be selected by each Committee, conducted 
under the ordinary rules of order, and presided 
over by an impartial chairman, mutually ap- 
pointed. If held in this city, we will v'the 
necessary travelling expenses of your speakers. 

“* We will pay for a suitable hall, show-bills, 
advertising, &c. If any profits should (as we 
hope) accrue from a sale of tickets, at a price 

upon, over and above such expenses, the 
= shall be equally divided between the two 
ieties ; but if there should be a deficit, we 
will bear the burden alone. Perhaps a mutual 
Committee should be appointed to attend to the 
direction of these particulars. 
Lewis TAPPAN, 
Wm. Goopent, 
8. S. Joceryn. 
James M’Cune Sirs. 


REPLY. 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1856. 
To the Executive Committee of the American 
Abolition Society. 

* Gentlemen,—We have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a letter from you, dated January 16th, 
signed by Messrs. Lewis Tappan, William Goodell, 
8. 8. Jocelyn, and J. M’Cune Smith, inviting us 
to a public discussion of certain points, of which 
the principal are the constitutionality and 
legality of Slavery, and the constitutional power 
of the General Government to abolish Slavery in 
the States. 

“ This invitation we beg respectfully to decline, 
for the following reasons among others : 

“1. We deem the constitutionality and legality 
of Slavery as generally understood, and the ex- 
elusive jurisdiction of the slave-States over it 
within their limits, to be justly regarded by 
the whole nation as self-evident and axiomatic 
facts: as much so as the existence of Slavery, or 
of the Constitution itself. We do not flatter 
ourselves that we can make them any more plain 
to minds which-do not discern them. We do not 
feel called upon, therefore, at present, to expend 
any portion of our time on so fruitless an attempt, 
or to expose ourselves to the just ridicule with 
which both parties to such a discussion must 
be regarded by all well-informed and intelligent 

Ds 


“2. Even were the questions suggested such 
as we could consent to treat as open ones, we 
should still decline such a discussion as you in- 
vite. We believe in free discussion as the great 
instrument of reforms. It is the vital principle 
of our movement ; and it strikes us as somewhat 
Singular, that, while our platforms have ever 
been open to the fullest consideration of every 
legitimate question, pro and con, and while the 
Constitutionality of Slavery has been freely dis- 
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cussed at our meetings by members of your So- 

eiety, such an invitation should be extended to 

us. ‘Hence we —, - dialectic oo 

such as you pro ike gratuitous and un- 
4 Weshould, 


profitable. therefore, on any subject, 
and under any circumstances, decline such a 
challenge as you have sent us. 


“« 3, And, thirdly, were these reasons not suffi- 
cient for us, we apprehend, from the antecedents 
of a majority of the Committee through which 
you have communicated with us, that, should we 
meet you in the way proposed, we might seem to 
recognise as genuine Abolitionists and honourable 
antagonists, men in no wise entitled to be so re- 
garded, and who might thus acquire a power to 
injure the anti-slavery enterprise in quarters 
where their course and characters are little 
known, which they could obtain in no other 
manner. 

“There are other reasons which would lead 
us to the same decision; but these we con- 
ceive to be sufficient for the purposes of this cor- 
respondence. 

“In behalf, and by order of the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 


¥ 


SamvEL May, jun., 
Secretary, pro tem. 

“N.B. The Secretary would add that the 

above reply was acted upon and adopted by the 

Committee on the 25th of January last; but 

that, owing to the absence from Boston of the 

ntleman who had in his possession the original 

raft, he has only been able to-day to make and 
forward this copy.” 


REVIEW OF THE PRECEDING. 


«The Committee assign three reasons for de- 
clining our invitation to discuss with us the 
questions of the legality and unconstitutionality 
of slavery, and the power of the General Govern- 
ment to abolish Slavery in the States. We will 
look at them in their order. 

“The first is, that the legality and constitu- 
tionality of Slavery, and the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the slave-States over it, are ‘self-evident and 
axiomatic facts ;’ insomuch that the discussion, 
on either side, would expose each of the parties 
to ‘just ridicule.’ 

‘The Slavery party will be delighted with this 
discovery, especially as coming from the old 

ioneer Anti-Slavery Society, presided over by 

illiam Lloyd Garrison. Their own judges, 
Porter and Matthews, had been unable to dis- 
cover ‘any positive laws’ by which the slaves 
are held. In their judicial decisions they had 
proclaimed this to the world, by the side of their 
own decisions, and the concurrent decisions of all 
the Southern Courts, up to 1850, that Sjavery 
could not be sustained without such ‘ positive 
law,’ and many slaves had been liberated by 
them, on this principle, because they had been 
carried out from under the local jurisdiction 
wherein they were held. Senator Mason, too, 
the author of the Fugitive-Slave Bill, had ob- 
jected to a proposed jury trial of the fugitives, on 
the express ground that the States had ‘no posi- 
tive laws’ for enslaving them, and ‘the Courts, 
(even the Federal Courts,) if compelled to go 
into the investigation, would have to set them at 
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liberty! Senator Mason may now dismiss his 
fears. Mr. Garrison and the American Anti- 
Slavery Society have discovered that the legality 
of Slavery is an ‘axiomatic fact.’ Patrick 
Henry, too, had declared to the Virginia Conven- 
tion, that Congress, under the Constitution, had 

ower to. ‘ declare all slaves free.’ But Patrick 

enry, though a member of the Federal Con- 
vention, and a slaveholder, was mistaken. The 
constitutional and ‘exclusive jurisdiction of the 
slave-States over slavery within their limits,’ is 
a ‘self-evident and axiomatic fact.? So says 
Mr. Garrison. So says the Executive Committee 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society; who 
must have been exceedingly sorry to say this. 
And certainly they must know. 

* But how long have these been ‘self-evident 
and axiomatic facts?’ In 1836 Rev. Samuel 
J. May and N. P. ers, Esq. (both Garri- 
sonians,) in two able articles in the Quarterly 
Anti-Slavery Magazine, published by the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, maintained precisely 
the opposite view of the subject ; and Mr. Garri- 
son was not understood to dissent from them. 
When the division of the Society took place in 
1840, it was not on account of any difference of 
views on this subject. Some time afterwards, 
Wendell Phillips came out against the Constitu- 
tion as pro-slavery, and advocated a dissolution 
of the Union. Me, Garrison, we have been in- 
formed, dissented. So did S. S. Foster, Abby 
Kelly, and others. It was not until the annual 
meeting in May 1844 that a majority of the 
Society adopted the views of Mr. Phillips, over a 
respectable dissenting minority, and thereupon 
raised the flag of disunion. 

“ Nor did they then consider or treat the views 
they held as ‘axiomatic and self-evident ;’ too 
plain to be discussed without incurring ‘just 
ridicule.” Wendell Phillips elaborately reviewed 
Spooner’s argument, and assailed William 
Goodell’s. He was answered by both, and was 
silenced. In that connection, or about that time, 
he was driven to the concession that ‘an honest 
construction of the Constitution would make it 
anti-slavery,’ and he was asked to consent to that 
*honest construction.’ He has since held the 
discussion to be ‘an unprofitable one,’ and ob- 
jected against its discussion (as he did at their 
anniversary last May) on their own platform. 
Within two years past their Society published, 
and are still circulating, a tract, designed to 
prove the Constitution pro-slavery—a tract 
which, by-the-bye, has been answered without 
drawing out a rejoinder. Does the circulation of 
that argument ‘expose them to just ridicule?’ 
At their anniversary last May, in New York, 
Henry C. Wright publicly challenged William 
Goodell, who chanced to be present, to a discus- 
sion of the subject on the spot. At first he ex- 
cused himself, as not having come into the meet- 
ing for that purpose, and not wishing to inter- 
rupt their business. But Mr. Garrison urged 
him, and he consented. Wright, Garrison, and 
Burleigh entered largely into the discussion, 
which occupied a great part of the day. Do they 
think they ‘exposed themselves to just ridicule’ 
on that occasion? At a time when scores and 
hundreds, not to say thousands, of their fellow- 
citizens, including able statesmen, lawyers, and 
other educated men, are avowing their conviction 
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that Slavery is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
under the control of the Federal Government, 
would it indeed ‘expose them to just ridicule’ to 
meet them in an open, manly discussion ? 

‘“‘ Their whole system of anti-slavery measures 
—including a dissolution of the Union, is based 
on the assumption of their theory of the legality 
and constitutionality of Slavery, and of the ex~ 
clusive jurisdiction of the slave-States over: its 
And would a public examination.of the grounds, 
of that assumption ‘expose them to just: ridi- 
cule? Assuredly it would not, if their position 
could be sustained. 

“*2. The second reason: for declining the dis- 
cussion is a very remarkable one. It is because 
they ‘ believe in free discussion as the great in- 
strument of reforms,’ because ‘it is the vital 
principle of their movement,’ because their plat- 
form ‘ has ever been open to the fullest considera 
tion of every legitimate question,’ and because 
‘the unconstitutionality of Slavery has been 
freely discussed at (their) meetings, by members 
of (our) Society.’ . 

‘* How does this agree with the plea that the 
discussion of the ‘self-evident and axiomatic 
facts’ would expose them to. ‘just ridicule?" 
Is it only on ‘their own platform’ (ie in the 
meetings of their own Society) that the discus- 
sion of these questions can be otherwise than 
ridiculous? Or is it only in their own m 
that they can afford to appear ridiculous? Or 
we infer that they claim the monopoly of getting 
up and of presiding over ridiculous discussions ?: 

*“‘ And is it only in the meetings of one of the 
antagonistic parties that the most free and un- 
trammelled discussion can be held? Edmund 
Quincy presided at the discussion last May.. He 
did himself honour by repressing i iti 
on his own side. He seemed disposed to do right, 
and to do as well as he could. But in spiteof 
this, the venerable Mrs. Mott, of Philadelphia, 
felt impelled to rise and protest against the 
‘incessant questionings which gave William 
Goodell no opportunity to answer them.’ This 
is mentioned only to shew the desirableness of an 
orderly discussion, presided over by an impartial 
umpire, and kept within parliamentary rules. 
This. is what our Committee. proposed. They 
thought it possible that Mr. Garrison and his as- 
sociates might have declined discussion with us 
at Boston, because they did not wish to meet us 
on our platform. We therefore invited them to 
an unobjectionable one, under mutual arrange 
ments, and under circumstances that. would en- 
sure sufficient time, without detriment to other 
business, to go through the whole subject, with 
the deliberate care that its importance 

‘** 3. The third ‘reason’ lies outside of our 
elements. of: logic. The Committee decline dis- 
cussing with us, lest they should seem to - 
nise us as genuine Abolitionists and honourable 
antagonists ; and lest such recognition, on their 
part, should bring us into notice, and give us & 
power, which we could not otherwise possess, te 
injure the anti-slavery cause, in quarters where 
our course and characters are not known. They 
should have thought of this last May. Ordid 
they, or do they, think an invitation. to discus- 
sion on their platform, to look Jess like an en- 
dorsement of our anti-slavery character, than 
meeting us in a discussion elsewhere? 
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“ Alas, for us! What shall we do? This 
comes of being heretics, dissenting from the pre- 
scribed creed, and being out of the pale of the 
true Mother Church, with the apostolic succes- 
cession on our side. Whenever we can join with 
Judge Kane, Mr. Toombs, Franklin Pierce, Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. Phillips, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
affirming the legality of Slavery (in the absence 
of positive law), its constitutionality, and the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the slave-States over it, to 
be ‘self-evident and axiomatic facts,’ we shall 
perhaps come into favour, and our anti-slavery 
character will be redeemed. Till then, we must 
submit to be heretics, and to remain in the ob- 
scurity from which nothing but the notice of the 
Boston Committee can raise us. 

“« Having disposed of all the reasons which the 
Committee did give, it remains to inquire what 
may have been the reasons which they did not 
give. We ‘decline,’ (say the Committee,) ‘for 
the following reasons, among others.’ Andagain, 
‘ There are other reasons, which would lead us 
to the same decision.’ Undoubtedly there are. 

“Tf, in the year 1836, or at any time thence 
forward until 1840, Rev. Samuel J. May, N.P. 
Rogers, Esq., Alvan Stewart, Esq., and others 
who then held the illegality and unconstitutio- 
nality of Slavery, had invited Henry A. Wise, 
William L. Marcy, Edward Everett, and others, 
to discuss the question with them, and if the in- 
vitation had been declined, Abolitionists and the 
public generally would have easily conjectured 
the reason. And so they will now. 

“‘The preceding remarks were penned soon 
after the answer of the Committee at Boston was 
received. A press of other matter has prevented 
their earlier publication. In the mean time, the 
rapid progress of our doctrines has compelled 
Mr. Garrison and his friends to enter upon the 
discussion anew. Even Theodore Parker, who 
stands high in their esteem, has so nearly ap- 
proximated to our views, that Mr. Garrison has 
felt the necessity of devoting some columns of his 
Liberator to a review of a paragraph or two in 
his New-York lecture. More recently, the terse 
and effective speech of General Granger in Con- 

s, and its high commendation by Horace 
reeley, of the New-York Tribune, has stirred 
up Mr. Garrison to another desperate attempt to 
parry off the blow inflicted by it; with what suc- 
cess the readers of Frederick Douglass’ prompt 
and searching review of it can best judge. And 
finally, the National Anti-Slavery Standard, in 
order to ‘show up the fallacious sophistry of 
Spooner’s book, as well as that of all other quib- 
bling plausibilities which the self-styled ‘ Radical- 
Abolitionists ’’ are just now so assiduously push- 
ing upon the notice of the anti-slavery public,’ 
has exhumed and offers for sale ‘ some copies’ of 
* Wendell Phillips’ admirable review of Spooner,’ 
which (he omits to say) was ‘used up’ to the 
silencing of Mr. Phillips, in the ‘Second Part’ 
of Mr. Spooner, now bound up with the first 
Essay, and for sale at our depositary. 

‘How far these efforts at a discussion of the 
constitutional question are exposing our Garri- 
sonian friends to ‘just ridicule’ we will not un- 
dertake to determine. For ourselves, we have no 
fears of this result to our side of the house, so 
long as such indications these, and the con- 
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gratulatory letters we are daily receiving from 
every part of the free-States, with the changed 
tone of many important public journals, bear 
testimony to the increasing power upon the 
public mind, of the truths we are disseminating.” 











THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER ON 
KANSAS. 


THE CRIME AGAINST KANSAS. 
THE APOLOGIES FOR THE CRIME. 
The true remedy. 


On the 19th and 20th of May last, the Hon. 
Charles Sumner delivered an oration on 
Kansas, in the Senate of the United States, 
which is so powerful an exposure of the 
systematic policy of aggression pursued by 
the South, that we deem it important to re- 
produce it. We regret that the limited space 
we have at command, and the variety of sub- 
jects that claim our attention, preclude us 
from giving it in one number. We shall, 
however, continue it through successive ones 
until completed. It was this speech which 
excited Preston S. Brooks, the member of Con- 
ess from South Carolina, to assail Mr. 
Sumner in the Senate, in the unmerciful and 
brutal manner detailed in another column. 


“Mr. PrestpENT—You are now called to re- 
dress a great transgression. Seldom in the his- 
tory of nations has such a question been pre- 
sented. Tariffs, army bills, navy bills, land bills, 
are important, and justly occupy your care; but 
these all belong to the course of ordinary legisla- 
tion. As means and instruments only, they are 
necessarily subordinate to the conservation of 
Government itself. Grant them or deny them, in 
greater or less degree, and you will inflict no 
shock. The machinery of Government will con- 
tinue to move. ‘Lhe State will not cease to exist. 
Far otherwise is it with the eminent question 
now before you, involving, as it does, liberty in a 
broad territory, and also involving the peace of 
the whole country with our good name in history 
for evermore. 

** Take down your map, Sir, and you will find 
that the territory of Kansas, more than any other 
region, occupies the middle spot of North Ame- 
rica, equally distant from the Atlantic on the 
east and the Pacific on the west; from the 
frozen waters of Hudson's Bay on the north and 
the tepid Gulf Stream on the south, constituting 
the precise territorial centre of the whole vast 
continent. To such advantages of situation, on 
the very highway between two oceans, are added 
a soil of unsurpassed richness, and a fascinating, 
undulating beauty of surface, with a health- 
giving climate, calculated to nurture a powerful 
and generous people, worthy to be a central pivot 
of American institutions. A few short months 
only have passed since this spacious mediterranean 
country was open only to the savage, who ran 
wild in its woods and prairies; and now it has 
already drawn to its bosom a population of free 
men larger than Athens crowded within her his- 
toric gates, when her sons, under Miltiades, won 
liberty for mankind on the field of Marathon ; 
more than Sparta contained when she ruled 
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Greece, and sent forth her devoted children, 
quickened by a mother's benediction, to return 
with their shields or on them; more than Rome 
gathered on her seven hills, when, under her 
kings, she commenced that sovereign sway, 
which afterwards embraced the whole earth; 
more than London held, when, on the fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt, the English banner was 
carried victoriously over the chivalrous hosts of 
France. 

‘* Against this territory, thus fortunate in posi- 
tion and population, a crime has been committed, 
which is without example in the records of the 
past. Not in plundered provinces, or ia the 
cruelties of selfish governors, will you find its 
parallel; and yet there is an ancient instance, 
which may shew at least the path of justice. In 
the terrible impeachment by which the great 
Roman orator has blasted through all time the 
name of Verres, amidst charges of robbery and 
sacrilege, the enormity which most aroused the 
indignant voice of his accuser, and which still 
stands forth with strongest distinctness, arresting 
the sympathetic indignation of all who read the 
story, is, that away in Sicily he had scourged a 
citizen of Rome—that the cry ‘I am a Roman 
citizen’ had been interposed in vain against the 
lash of the tyrant governor. Other charges were, 
that he had carried away productions of art, and 
that he had violated the sacred shrines. It was 
in the presence of the Roman Senate that this 
arraignment proceeded; in a temple of the 
Forum, amidst crowds—such as no orator had 
ever before drawn together—thronging the porti- 
coes and colonnades, even clinging to the house 
tops and neighbouring slopes—and under the 
anxious gaze of witnesses summoned from the 
scene of crime. But an audience grander far— 
of higher dignity— of more various people and of 
wider intelligence—the countless multitude of 
succeeding generations, in every land where elo- 
quence has been studied, or where the Roman 
name has been recognised—has listened to the 
accusation, and throbbed with condemnation of 
the criminal. Sir, speaking in an age of light 
and in a land of constitutional liberty, where the 
safeguards of elections are justly placed among 
the highest triumphs of civilization, I fearlessly 
assert that the wrongs of much-abused Sicily, 
thus memorable in history, were small by the 
side of the wrongs of Kansas, where the very 
shrines of popular institutions, more sacred than 
any heathen altar, have been desecrated ; where 
the ballot-box, more precious than any work in 
ivory or marble from the cunning hand of art, 
has been plundered ; and where the cry ‘I am an 
American citizen’ has been interposed in vain 
against outrage of every kind, even upon life 
itself. Are you against sacrilege? I present it 
for your execration. Are you against robbery? 
I hold it up to your scorn. Are you for the pro- 
tection of American citizens? I shew you how 
their dearest rights have been cloven down, while 
a tyrannical usurpation has sought to instal 
itself on their very necks! 

** But the wickedness which I now begin to ex- 
pose is immeasurably aggravated by the motive 
which prompted it. Not in any common lust for 
gag did this uncommon tragedy have its origin. 

t is the rape of a virgin territory, compelling it 
to the hateful embrace of Slavery ; and it may be 
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clearly traced to a depraved longing for a new 
slave-State, the hideous offspring of such a crime, 
in the hope of adding to the power of Slavery in 
the national Government. Yes, Sir, when the 
whole world, alike Christian and Turk, is rising 
up to condemn this wrong, and to make it a 
hissing to the nations, here in our Republic, 
force—aye, sir, FORCE—has been openly em- 
ployed in compelling Kansas to this pollution, 
and all for the sake of political power. There is 
the simple fact, which you will vainly attempt to 
deny, but which in itself presents an essential 
wickedness that makes other public crimes seem 
like public virtues. 

** But this enormity, vast beyond comparison, 
swells to dimensions of wickedness which the 
imagination toils in vain to grasp, when it is 
understood, that for this purpose are hazarded 
the horrors of intestine feud, not only in this dis- 
tant territory, but everywhere throughout the 
country. Already the muster has begun. The 
strife is no longer local, but national. Even now, 
while I speak, portents hang on all the arches of 
the horizon, threatening to darken the broad land, 
which already yawns with the mutterings of 
civil war. ‘The fury of the propagandists of 
Slavery, and the calm determination of their oppo- 
nents, are now diffused from the distant territory 
over wide-spread communities, and the whole 
country, in all its extent—marshalling hostile 
divisions, and foreshadowing a strife, which, 
unless happily averted by the triumph of free- 
dom, will become war— fratricidal, parricidal 
war—with an accumulated wickedness beyond 
the wickedness of any war in human annals; 
justly provoking the avenging judgment of Provi- 
dence and the avenging pen of history, and con- 
stituting a strife, in the language of the ancient 
writer, more than foreign, more than social, more 
than civil; but something compounded of all 
these strifes, and in itself more than war; sed 
potius commune quoddam ex omnibus, et plus quam 
bellum. 

“Such is the crime which you are to judge. 
But the criminal also must be dragged into day, 
that you may see and measure the power by 
which all this wrong is sustained. From no 
common source could it proceed. In its perpetra- 
tion was needed a spirit of vaulting ambition 
which would hesitate at nothing ; a hardihood of 
purpose which was insensible to the judgment of 
mankind; a madness for Slavery which should 
disregard the Constitution, the laws, and all the 
great examples of our history; also a conscious- 
ness of power such as comes from the habit of 
power ; a combination of energies found only ina 
hundred arms directed by a hundred eyes; a 
control of public opinion, through venal pens and 
a prostituted press ; an ability to subsidize crowds 
in every vocation of life — the politician with his 
local importance, the lawyer with his subtle 
tongue, and even the authority of the judge on 
the bench ; and a familiar use of men in places 
high and low, so that none, from the Pre- 
sident to the lowest border postmaster, should 
decline to be its tool; all these things and more 
were needed ; and they were found in the slave- 
power of our Republic. There, Sir, stands the 
criminal—all unmasked before you-—heartless, 
grasping, and tyrannical—with an audacity be- 
yond that of Verres, a subtlety beyond that of 
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Machiavel, a meanness beyond that of Bacon, 
and an ability beyond that of Hastings. Justice 
to Kansas can be secured only by the prostration 
of this influence; for this is the power behind— 

ter than any President—which succours and 
sustains the crime. Nay, the proceedings I now 
arraign derive their fearful consequence only from 
this connexion. 

“In now opening this great matter, I am not 
insensible to the austere demands of the occasion ; 
but the dependence of the crime against Kansas 
upon the slave-power is so peculiar and impor- 
tant, that I trust to be pardoned while I impress 
it by an illustration, which to some may seem 
trivial. It is related in northern mythology, that 
the god of Force, visiting an enchanted region, 
was challenged by his royal entertainer to what 
seemed a humble feat of strength—merely, Sir, 
to lift a cat from the ground. The god smiled at 
the challenge, and, calmly placing his hand under 
the belly of the animal, with superhuman 
strength strove, while the back of the feline 
monster arched far upwards, even beyond reach, 
and one paw actually forsook the earth, until at 
last the discomfited divinity desisted; but he was 
little surprised at his defeat, when he learned 
that this creature, which seemed to be a cat, and 
nothing more, was not merely a cat, but that it 

to and was a part of the great Terrestial 
t, which, in its innumerable folds, encircled 
the whole globe. Even so the creature, whose 
paws are now fastened upon Kansas, whatever it 
may seem to be, constitutes in reality a part of 
the slave-power, which, with loathsome folds, is 
now coiled about the whole land. Thus do I 
expose the extent of the present contest, where 
‘we encounter not merely local resistance, but also 
the unconquered sustaining arm behind. But 
out of the vastness of the crime attempted, with 
all its woe and shame, I derive a well-founded 
assurance of a commensurate vastness of effort 
against it, by the aroused masses of the country, 
determined not only to vindicate Right against 
Wrong, but to redeem the Republic from the 
thraldom of that oligarchy, which prompis, 
directs, and concentrates the distant wrong. 

“‘ Such is the crime, and such the criminal, 
which it is my duty in this debate to expose, and, 
by the blessing of God, this duty shall be done 
completely to the end. But this will not be 
enough. The apologies, which, with strange 

ihood, have been offered for the crime, must 
be torn away, so that it shall stand forth, without 
a single rag or fig-leaf to cover its vileness 
And, finally, the true remedy must be shewn. 
The subject is complex in its relations, as it is 
transcendant in importance; and yet, if | am 
honoured by your attention, I hope to exhibit it 
clearly in al} its parts, while f conduct you to the 
inevitable conclusion, that Kansas must be ad- 
mitted at once, with her present Constitution, as 
a State of this Union, and give a new star to the 
blue field of our national flag. And here I derive 
satisfaction from the thought that the cause is so 
strong in itself as to bear even the infirmities of 
its advocates ; nor can it require any thing beyond 
that simplicity of treatment and moderation of 
manner which I desire to cultivate. Its true 
character is such, that, like Hercules, it will 
conquer just so soon as it is recognised. 

“My task will be divided under three different 
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heads ; first, THE CRIME AGAINST KANSAS, in its 
origin and extent; secondly, THE APOLOGIES FOR 
THE CRIME; and, thirdly, the TRUE REMEDY. 

“ But, before entering upon the argument, I 
must say something of a general character, parti~ 
cularly in response to what has fallen from Sena- 
tors who have raised themselves to eminence on 
this floor in championship of human wrongs ; I 
mean the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Butler), and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas), who, though unlike as Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, sally 
forth together in the same adventure. I regret 
much to miss the elder Senator from his seat ; 
but the cause, against which he has run a tilt, 
with such activity of animosity, demands that 
the opportunity of exposing him should not be 
lost; and it is for the cause that I speak. The 
Senator from South Carolina has read many 
books of chivalry, and believes himself a chivalrous. 
knight, with sentiments of honour and courage. 
Of course he has chosen a mistress to whom he 
has made his vows, and who, though ugly to 
others, is always lovely to him; though polluted 
in the sight of the world, is chaste in his sight—I 
mean the harlot Slavery. For her, his tongue is 
always profuse in words. Let her be impeached 
in character, or any proposition made to shut her 
out from the extension of her wantonness, and no 
extravagance of manner or hardihood of assertion 
is then too great for this Senator. The frenzy of 
Don Quixote, in behalf of his wench Dulcinia del 
Toboso, is all surpassed. ‘The asserted rights of 
Slavery, which shock equality of all kinds, are 
cloaked by a fantastic claim of equality. If the 
slave States cannot enjoy what, in mockery of 
the great fathers of the Republic, he misnames 
equality under the Constitution—in other words, 
the full power in the national territories to com- 

1 fellow-men to unpaid toil, to separate hus- 
al and wife, and to sell little children at the 
auction-block—then, Sir, the chivalric Senator 
will conduct the State of South Carolina out of 
the Union! Heroic knight! Exalted Senator! 
A second Moses come for a second Exodus! 

* But not content with this poor menace, 
which we have been twice told was ‘ measured,” 
the Senator, in the unrestrained chivalry of his 
nature, has undertaken to apply opprobrious 
words to those who differ from him on this floor. 
He calls them ‘sectional and fanatical ;) and 
opposition to the usurpation in Kansas he de- 
nounces as ‘an uncalculating fanaticism.’ To 
be sure, these charges lack all grace of originality, 
and all sentiment of truth; but the adventurous 
Senator does not hesitate. He is the uncompro~ 
mising, unblushing representative on this floor of 
a flagrant sectionalism, which now domineers over 
the Republic, and yet with a ludicrous ignorance 
of his own position—unable to see himself ag 
others see him—or with an effrontery which even 
his white head ought not to protect from rebuke, 
he applies to those here who resist his sectionalism 
the very epithet which designates himself. The 
men who strive to bring back the Government to 
its original policy, when Freedom and not Slavery 
was national, while Slavery and not Freedom was 
sectional, he arraigns as sectional. This will not 
do. It imvolves too great a perversion of terms, 
I tell that Senator, that it is to himself, and to the. 
‘ organization’ of which he is the ‘committed 
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advocate,’ that this — none. I now 
fasten it upon them. For myself, I care little 
for names ; but since the question has been raised 
here, I affirm that the Republican party of the 
Union is in no just sense sectional, but, more 
than any other party, national ; and that it now 
oes forth to dislodge from the high places of the 
ernment the tyrannical sectionalism of which 
the Senator from South Carolina is one of the 
maddest zealots. 

“To the charge of fanaticism I also reply. Sir, 
fanaticism is found in an enthusiasm or exagge- 
ration of opinions, particularly on religious sub- 
jects ; but there may be a fanaticism for evil as 
well as for good. Now, I will not deny that 
there are persons among us loving liberty too 
well for their personal good, in a selfish genera- 
tion. Such there may be, and, for the sake of 
their example, would that there were more! In 
calling them ‘ fanatics,’ you cast contumely upon 
the noble army of martyrs, from the earliest day 
down to this hour; upon the great tribunes of 
human rights, by whom life, liberty, and happi- 
ness on earth have been secured; upon the long 
line of devoted patriots, who, throughout history, 
have truly loved their country; and upon all 
who, in noble aspirations for the general good, 
and in forgetfulness of self, have stood out before 
their age, and gathered into their generous 
bosoms the shafts of tyranny and wrong, in 
order to make a pathway for truth. You dis- 
credit Luther, when alone he nailed his articles 
to the door of the church at Wittenberg, and 
then, to the imperial demand that he should re- 
tract, firmly replied, ‘ Here I stand: 1 cannot do 
otherwise, so help me God! You discredit 
Hampden, when alone he refused to pay the few 
shillings of ship-money, and shook the throne 
of Charles I.; you discredit Milton, when, amidst 
the corruptions of a heartless Court, he lived on 
the lofty friend of Liberty, above question or 
suspicion; you discredit Russell and Sydney, 
when, for the sake of their country, they calmly 
turned from family and friends, to tread the 
narrow steps of the scaffold; you discredit those 
early founders of American institutions, who pre- 
ferred the hardships of a wilderness, surrounded 
by a savage foe, to injustice on beds of ease ; you 
discredit our later fathers, who, few in numbers 
and weak in resources, yet strong in their cause, 
did not hesitate to brave the mighty power of 
England, already encircling the globe with her 
morning drum-beats. Yes, Sir, of such are the 
fanatics of history, according to the Senator. 
But I tell that Senator, that there are characters 
badly eminent, of whose fanaticism there can be 
no question. Such were the ancient Egyptians, 
who worshipped divinities in brutish forms; the 
Druids, whé darkened the forests of oak, in which 
they lived, by sacrifices of blood; the Mexicans, 
who surrendered countless victims to the propitia- 
tion of their obscene idols ; the Spaniards, who, 
under Alva, sought to force the inquisition upon 
Holland, by a tyranny kindred to that now 
pe) cde to force Slavery upon Kansas; and 
such were the Algerines, when in solemn conclave, 
after listening to a speech not unlike that of the 
Senator from South Carolina, they resolved to 
continue the Slavery of white Christians, and to 
extend it to the countrymen of Washington! 
Aye, Sir, extend it! And in this same dreary 
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catalogue faithful history must record all who 
now, in an enlightened age, and in a land of 
boasted Freedom, stand up, in ion of the 
Constitution and in denial of immortal truth, to 
fasten a new shackle upon their fellow-man. Ifthe 
Senator wishes to see fanatics, let him look round 
among his own associates ; let him look at himself. 
_ “But I have not done with the Senator. There 
is another matter regarded by him of such con- 
sequence, that he interpolated it into the —_ 
of the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hale), 
and also announced that he had p ed him» 
self with it, to take in his pocket all the way to 
Boston, when he expected to address the people 
of that community. On this account, and for 
the sake of truth, I stop for one moment, and 
tread it to the earth. The North, according to 
the Senator, was engaged in the slave-trade, and 
helped to introduce slaves into the Southern 
States ; and this undeniable fact he proposed to 
establish by statistics, in stating which his errors 
surpassed his sentences in number. But I let 
these pass for the present, that 1 may deal with 
his argument. Pray, Sir, is the acknowledged 
turpitude of a departed generation to beeome an 
example for us? And yet the suggestion of the 
Senator, if entitled to any consideration in this 
discussion, must have this extent. I joim my 
friend from New Hampshire in thanking the 
Senator from South Carolina for adducing this 
instance; for it gives me an opportunity to say, 
that the Northern merchants, with homesin Bos- 
ton, Bristol, Newport, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, who catered for Slavery during the years of 
the slave-trade, are the lineal progenitors of the 
Northern men, with homes in these places, who 
lend themselves to Slavery in our day; and 
especially that all, whether North or South, who 
take part, directly or indirectly, in the conspiracy 
against Kansas, do but continue the work of the 
slave-traders, which you condemn. it is true, 
too true, alas! that our fathers were en in 
this traffic; but that is no apology for it. And 
in repelling the authority of this example, I re 
also the trite argument founded on the earl 
example of England. It is true that our mother 
country, at the peace of Utrecht, extorted from 
Spain the Assiento Contract, securing the mono~ 
poly of the slave-trade with the Spanish Colo- 
nies, as the whole price of all the blood of great 
victories ; that she higgled at Aix-la-Chapelle for 
another lease of this exclusive traffic; and again, 
at the treaty of Madrid, clung to the wretched 
piracy. It is true, that in this spirit the power 
of the mother country was prostituted to the 
same base ends in her American Colonies, against 
indignant protests from our fathers. All these 
things now rise up in judgment against her. Let 
us not follow the Ranator from South Carolina to’ 
do the very evil to-day, which in another genera- 
tion we condemn. 

“As the Senator from South Carolina is the 
Don Quixote, the Senator from [Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas) is the squire of Slavery, its very Sancho 
Panza, ready to do all its humiliating offices. 
This Senator, in his laboured address, vindicating 
his laboured report—piling one mass of elaborate 
error upon another mass—constrained himself, as 
you will remember, to unfamiliar decencies of 
speech. Of that address I have nothing to say 
at this moment, though before I sit down I shall 
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shew something of its fallacies. But I go back 
now to an earlier occasion, when, true to his 
native impulses, he threw into this discussion, 
“for a charm of powerful trouble,’ personalities 
most discreditable to this body. I will not stop 
to repel the imputations which he cast upon my- 
self; but I mention them to remind you of the 
‘gweltered venom sleeping got,’ which, with 
other poisoned ingredients, he cast into the caul- 
dron of his debate. Of other things I = 
Standing on this floor, the Senator issued his 
rescript, requiring submission to the usurped 
power of Kansas; and this was accompanied by 
a manner—all his own—such as befits the tyran- 
nical threat. Very well. Let the Senator try. 
I tell him now that he cannot enforce any such 
submission. The Senator, with the slave-power 
at his back, is strong; but he is not strong 
enough for this purpose. He is bold. He shrinks 
from nothing. Like Danton, he may cry, 
*Paudace! Vaudace! toujours V'audace! but even 
his audacity cannot compass this work. The 
Senator copies the British officer, who, with 
boastful swagger, said that with the hilt of his 
sword he would cram the ‘stamps’ down the 
throats of the American people, and he will 
meet a similar failure. He may convulse this 
country with civil feud. Like the ancient mad- 
man, he may set fire to this temple of Constitu- 
tional Liberty, grander than Ephesian dome ; 
but he cannot enforce obedience to that tyrannical 
tion. 

* The Senator dreams that he ean subdue the 
North. He disclaims the open threat, but his 
conduct still implies it. How little that Senator 
knows himself, or the strength of the cause 
which he persecutes! He is but a mortal man ; 
against him is an immortal principle. With 
finite power he wrestles with the infinite, and he 
must fall. Against him are stronger battalions 
than any marshalled by mortal arm—the inborn, 
ineradicable, invincible sentiments of the human 
heart ; against him is nature in all her subtle 
forces; against him is God. Let him try to 
subdue these. 

* But:I pass from these things, which, though 
belonging to the very heart of the discussion, are 
yet preliminary in character, and press at once 
to the main question. 


THE CRIME AGAINST KANSAS. 


“TI. It belongs to me now, in the first place, to 
expose the CRIME AGAINST Kansas, in its origin 
and extent. Logically, this is the beginning of 
the argument. I say crime, and deliberately 
adopt this strongest term, as better than any 
other denoting the consummate transgression. I 
would go further, if language could further go. 

- It is the crime of crimes—surpassing far the old 
crimen majestatis, pursued with vengeance by the 
laws of Rome, and containing all other crimes, 
as the greater contains the less. I do not go too 
far, when I call it the crime against Nature, from 
which the soul recoils, and which language re- 
fuses to describe. To lay bare this enormity, I 
now proceed. The whole subject has already be- 
come a twice-told tale, and its renewed recital 
will be a renewal of its sorrow and shame; but | 
shall not hesitate to enter upon it. The occasion 
requires it from the beginning. 

“*It has been well remarked by a distinguished 
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historian of our country, that, at the Ithuriel 
touch of the Missouri discussion, the slave interest, 
hitherto hardly recognised as a distinct element 
in our system, started up portentous and dilated, 
with threats and assumptions, which are the 
origin of our existing national politics. This was 
in 1820. The discussion ended with the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slaveholding State, and the 
prohibition of Slavery in all the remaining 
territory west of the Mississippi, and north of 
36 deg. 30 min., leaving the condition of other 
territory south of this line, or subsequently ac- 
quired, untouched by the arrangement. Here 
was a solemn act of legislation, called at the 
time a compromise, a covenant, a compact, first 
brought forward in this body by a slaveholder— 
vindicated by slaveholders in debate — finally 
sanctioned by slaveholding votes—also upheld at 
the time by the essential approbation of a slave- 
holding President, James Monroe, and _ his 
Cabinet, of whom a majority were slaveholders, 
including Mr. Calhoun himself; and this com- 
promise was made the condition of the admission. 
of Missouri, without which that State could not 
have been received into the Union. The bargain: 
was simple, and was applicable, of course, only. 
to the territory named. Leaving all other terri- 
tory to await the judgment of another generation, 
the South said to the North, conquer your. 
prejudices so far as to admit Missouri as a slave 
State, and, in consideration of this much-coveted 
boon, Slavery shall be prohibited for ever in all 
the remaining Louisiana Territory above 36 deg.. 
30 min. ; and the North yielded. 

‘In total disregard of history, the President, 

in his annual message, has told us that this com- 
romise ‘was reluctantly acquiesced in by the 
uthern States.’ Just the contrary is true. It 
was the work of slaveholders, and was crowded 
by their concurring votes upon a reluctant North. 
At the time it was hailed by slaveholders as a 
victory. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
in an oft-quoted letter, written at three o'clock 
on the night of its passage, says, ‘ It is considered 
here by the slaveholding States as a great tri- 
umph.’ At the North it was accepted as a defeat, 
and the friends of Freedom pantie throughout 
the country bowed their heads with mortification. 
But little did they know the completeness of their 
disaster. Little did they dream that the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery in the Territory, which was stipu- 
lated as the price of their fatal capitulation, 
would also, at the very moment of its maturity, be 
wrested from them. 

‘+ ‘lime passed, and it became necessary to pro- 
vide for this territory an organized Government. 
Suddenly, without notice in the public press, or 
the prayer of a single petition, or one word of 
open recommendation from the Presi lent—after 
an acquiescence of thirty-three years, and the 
irreclaimable possession by the South of its special 
share under this compromise—in violation of 
every obligation of honour, compact, and good 
neighbourhood—and in contemptuous disregard 
of the out-gushing sentiments of an aroused 
North, this time-honoured prohibition, in itself a 
landmark of Freedom, was overturned, and the 
vast region now known as Kansas and Nebraska 
was opened to Slavery. It was natural that a 
measure thus repugnant in character should be 
pressed by arguments mutually repugnant. It 
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was urged on two principal reasons, so opposite 
and inconsistent as to slap each other in the face 
—one being that, by the repeal of the prohibition, 
the Territory would be left open to the entry of 
slaveholders with their slaves, without hindrance ; 
and the other being, that the people would be left 
absolutely free to determine the question for 
themselves, and to prohibit the entry of slave- 
holders with their slaves, if they should think 
best. With some, the apology was the alleged 
be of slaveholders; with others, it was the 

eged rights of the people. With some, it was 
openly the extension of Slavery ; and with others, 
it was openly the establishment of Freedom, under 
the guise of popular sovereignty. Of course the 
measure, thus upheld in defiance of reason, was 
carried through Congress in defiance of all the 
securities of legislation; and | mention these 
things that you may see in what foulness the pre- 
sent crime was engendered. 

“It was carried, first, by whipping in to its 
support, through Executive influence and patro- 
nage, men who acted against their own declared 
ju ent and the known will of their constituents. 
Secondly, by foisting out of place, both in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, impor- 
tant business, long pending, and usurping its 
room. Thirdly, by trampling under foot the rules 
of the House of Representatives, always before 
the safeguard of the minority. And fourthly, by 
driving it to a close during the very session in 
whih it originated, so that it might not be 
arrested by the indignant voice of the people. 
Such are some of the means by which this snap 
judgment was obtained. If the clear will of the 

ple had not been disregarded, it could not 
ee passed. Ifthe Government had not nefa- 
riously interposed its influence, it could not have 
passed. If it had been left to its natural place in 
the order of business, it could not have passed. 
If the rules of the House and the rights of the 
minority had not been violated, it could not have 
passed. If it had been allowed to go over to 
another Congress, when the people might be 
heard, it would have been ended; and then the 
crime we now deplore would have been without 
its first seminal life. 

‘Mr. President, I mean to keep absolutely 
within the limits of parliamentary propriety. I 
make no personal imputations; but only with 
frankness, such as belongs to the occasion and 
my own character, describe a great historical act, 
which is now enrolled in the Capitol. Sir, the 
Nebraska Bill was in every respect a swindle. 
It was a swindle by the South of the North. lt 
was, on the part of those who had already com- 
pletely enjoyed their share of the Missouri Com- 
promise, a swindle of those whose share was yet 
absolutely untouched; and the plea of uncon- 
stitutionality set up—like the plea of usury after 
the borrowed money has been enjoyed—did not 
make it less a swindle. Urged as a bill of 
Peace, it was a swindle of the whole country. 
Urged as opening the doors to slave-masters with 
their slaves, it was a swindle of the asserted 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. Urged as sanc- 
tioning popular sovereignty, it was a swindle of 
the asserted rights of slave-masters. It was a 
swindle of a broad territory, thus cheated cf pro- 
tection against Slavery. It was a swindle of a 
great cause, early espoused by Washington, 
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Franklin, and Jefferson, surrounded by the best 
fathers of the Republic. Sir, it was a swindle of 
God-given, inalienable rights. Turn it over, 
look at it on all sides, and it is everywhere a 
swindle ; and, if the word I now employ has not 
the authority of classical usage, it has, on this 
occasion, the indubitable authority of fitness. No 
other word will adequately express the mingled 
meanness and wickedness of the cheat. 

“‘Its character was still further apparent in 
the general structure of the bill. Amidst over- 
flowing professions of regard for the sovereignty 
of the people in the Territory, they were despoiled 
of every essential privilege of sovereignty. They 
were not allowed to choose their Governor, Secre- 
tary, Chief Justice, Associate Justices, Attorney, 
or Marshal—all of whom are sent from Washing- 
ton; nor were they allowed to regulate the sala- 
ries of any of these functionaries, or the daily 
allowance of the legislative body, or even the pay 
of the clerks and doorkeepers ; but they were left 
free to adopt Slavery. And this was called popu- 
lar sovereignty! Time does not allow, nor does 
the occasion require, that I should stop to dwell 
on this transparent device to cover a transcendant 
wrong. Suffice it to say, that Slavery is in itself 
an arrogant denial of human rights, and by no 
human reason can the power to establish such a 
wrong be placed among the attributes of any just 
sovereignty. In refusing it such a place, I do 
not deny popular rights, but uphold them; I do 
not restrain popular rights, but extend them. 
And, Sir, to this conclusion you must yet come, 
unless deaf, not only to the admonitions of poli- 
tical justice, but also to the genius of our own 
Constitution, under which, when properly inter- 
preted, no valid claim for Slavery can be set up 
anywhere in the national territory. The Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Cass) may say, in response 
to the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Brown,) 
that Slavery cannot go into the Territory under 
the Constitution, without legislative introduction ; 
and permit me to add, in response to both, that 
Slavery cannot go there at all. gh can 
come out of nothing; and there is absolutely 
nothing in the Constitution out of which Slavery 
can be derived, while there are provisions, which, 
when properly interpreted, make its existence 
anywhere within the exclusive national jurisdic- 
tion impossible. 

‘ The offensive provision in the Bill was in its 
form a legislative anomaly, utterly wanting the 
natural directness and simplicity of an honest 
transaction. It did‘hot undertake openly to re- 
peal the old prohibition of Slavery, but seemed to 
mince the matter, as if conscious of the swindle. 
It said that this prohibition, ‘ being inconsistent 
with the principle of non-intervention by Con- 
gress with Slavery in the States and Territories, 
as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the Compromise Measures, is hereby 
declared inoperative and void.’ Thus, with insi- 
dious ostentation, was it pretended that an Act, 
violating the greatest compromise of our legisla- 
tive history, and setting loose the foundations of 
all compromise, was derived out of a compromise. 
Then followed in the Bill the further declaration, 
which is entirely without precedent, and which 
has been aptly called ‘a stump speech in its 
belly,’ namely: ‘it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate Slavery into 
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any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ Here were 
smooth words, such as belong to a cunning 
tongue enlisted in a bad cause. But whatever 
may have been their various hidden meanings, 
this at least was evident, that, by their effect, the 
Congressional prohibition of Slavery, which had 
always been ded as a seven-fold shield, 
covering the whole Louisiana Territory north of 
36 deg. 30 min., was now removed, while a prin- 
ciple was declared, which would render this 
supplementary prohibition of Slavery in Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and Washington, ‘inoperative and 
void,’ and thus open to Slavery all these vast 
regions, now the rude cradles of mighty States. 
Here you see the magnitude of the mischief con- 
templated. But my purpose now is with the 
crime against Kansas, and | shall not stop to 
expose the conspiracy beyond. 

*« Mr. President, men are wisely presumed to 
intend the natural consequences of their conduct, 
and to seek what their acts seem to promote. 
Now, the Nebraska Bill, on its very face, openly 
cleared the way for Slavery, and it is not wrong 
to presume that its originators intended the 
natural consequences of such an act, and sought 
in this way to extend Slavery. Of course they 
did. And this is the first stage in the crime 
against Kansas. 

** But this was speedily followed by other de- 
velopements. The bare-faced scheme was soon 
whispered, that Kansas must be a slave State. 
In conformity with this idea was the Government 
of this unhappy Territory organized in all its de- 
partments ; and thus did the President, by whose 
complicity the prohibition of Slavery had been 
overthrown, lend himself to a new complicity— 
giving to the conspirators a lease of connivance, 
amounting even to co-partnership. The Governor, 
Secretary, Chief Justice, Associate Justices, 
Attorney, and Marshal, with a whole caucus of 
other stipendiaries, nominated by the President 
and confirmed: by the Senate, were all com- 
mended as agar, Mae Slavery. No man, with 
the sentiments of Washington, or Jefferson, or 
Franklin, found any favour; nor is it too much 
to say, that, had these great patriots once more 
come among us, not one of them, with his 
recorded unretracted opinions on Slavery, could 
have been nominated by the President or con- 
firmed by the Senate for any post in that ‘Terri- 
tory. With such auspices the conspiracy pro- 
ceeded. Even in advance of the Nebraska Bill, 
secret societies were organized in Missouri, 
ostensibly to protect her institutions, and after- 
3 wags. under the name of ‘ Self-defensive Asso- 

ciations,’ and bf ‘ Blue Lodges,’ these were multi- 
lied throughout the western counties of that 

tate, before any counter-movement from the 
North.  1t was confidently anticipated, that, by 
the activity of these societies, and the interest of 
slaveholders everywhere, with the advantage de- 
rived from the neighbourhood of Missouri, and 
the influence of the Territorial Government, 
Slavery might be introduced into Kansas, 
quietly but surely, without arousing a conflict— 
that the crocodile egg might be stealthily dropped 
in the sun-burnt soil, there to be hatched un- 
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observed until it sent forth its reptile monster. 

* But the conspiracy was unexpect+dly baulked. 
The debate, which convulsed Congress, had stirred 
the whole country. Attention from all sides was 
directed upon Kansas, which at once became the 
favourite goal of emigration. The Bill had 
loudly declared, that its object was ‘ to leave the 
people perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way ;’ and its 
supporters everywhere challenged the determina- 
tion of the question between Freedom and 
Slavery by a competition of emigration. Thus, 
while opening the territory to Slavery, the Bill 
also opened it to emigrants from every quarter, 
who might by their votes redress the wrong. The 
populous North, stung by a sharp sense of out- 
rage, and inspired by a noble cause, poured into 
the debateable land, and promised soon to esta- 
blish asupremacy of numbers there, involving of 
course a just supremacy of Freedom. 

** Then was conceived the consummation of the 
crime against Kansas. What could not be ac- 
complished peaceably, was to be accomplished 
forcibly. The reptile monster, that could not be 
quietly and securely hatched here, was to be 
pushed full-grown into the Territory. All efforts 
were now given to the dismal work of forcing 
Slavery on free soil. In flagrant derogation of 
the very popular sovereignty, whose name helped 
to impose this Bill upon the country, the atro- 
cious object was now distinctly avowed, and the 
avowal has been followed by the act. Slavery 
has been forcibly introduced into Kansas, and 
placed under the formal safeguards of pretended 
law. How this was done belongs to the argu- 
ment. 

‘In depicting this consummation, the simplest 
outline, without one word of colour, will be best. 
Whether regarded in its mass or its details, in its 
origin or its result, it is all blackness, illuminated 
by nothing from itself, but only by the heroism, 
of the undaunted men and women, whom it 
environed. A plain statement of facts will be a 
picture of fearful truth, which faithful history 
will preserve in its darkest gallery. In the fore- 

ound all will recognise a familiar character, in 

imself a connecting link between the | resident 
and the border ruffian—less conspicuous for 
abilily, than for the exalted place he has occupied 
—who once sat in the seat where you now sit, 
Sir ; where once sat John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson ; also, where once sat Aaron Burr. I 
need not add the name of David R. Atchison. 
You have not forgotten that, at the session of 
Congress immediately succeeding the Nebraska 
Bill, he came tardily to his duty here, and then, 
after a short time, disappeared. The secret has 
been long since disclosed. Like Cataline, he 
stalked into this Chamber, reeking with con- 
spiracy—immo in Senatum venit—and then like 
Cataline he skulked away: -abiit, excessit, evasit, 
crupit—to join and provoke the conspirators, who 
at a distance awaited their congenial chief. 
Under the influence of his malign presence, 
the crime ripened to its fatal fruits, while the 
similitude with Cataline was again renewed 
in the sympathy, not even concealed, which 
he found in the very Senate itself, where, 
beyond even the Roman example, a Senator 
has not hesitated to appear as his open com- 
purgator. (To be continued,) 
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THE LATE SAMUEL GURNEY, ESQ. 
WE have the painful duty of recording this 
month the decease of Samuel Gurney, Esq., 
a member of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, whose name has been for 
so many years associated with benevolent 
and charitable works of every kind. For a 
very considerable time his health had been 
failing, but it was hoped that change of cli- 
mate and scene would restore it. In the au- 
tumn of last year he repaired to Nice, accom- 
panied by the principal membersof his family ; 
but deriving no benefit from his sojourn, and 
feeling he could not recover, he set out on 
his return home. He was not, however, 
permitted to breathe his last in his native 
land. Whilst in Paris a crisis came on, and 
he expired peacefully there on the evening of 
the 5th of June ultimo, surrounded by nearly 
the whole of his family. His remains were 
removed to England as speedily as possible, 
and the funeral took place on Saturday the 
14th of last month, and was attended by a 
numerous gathering of those who knew and 
respected him, including representatives of 
the Anti-Slavery and Peace Societies’ Com- 
mittees. His decease will deprive many a 
Benevolent Association of a munificent sup- 
porter, and leave a blank in philanthropic 
circles which will not readily be filled up. 


Notices. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
Many anti-slavery friends who procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter through booksellers, 
having addressed us, complaining that they 
do not get their copies until some days, and 
sometimes as much as a fortnight after the 
date of publication, we beg to take this op- 
portunity of stating that we are not respon- 
sible for these delays. The Reporter is 
brought out in time for what are called “ the 
booksellers’ parcels.” It very rarely happens 
otherwise. We believe we may confidently 
assert, that, for the last three years certainly, 
we have only twice missed bringing out our 
periodical as early as all others of its class, 
and on these occasions circumstances over 
which we had no control caused the delay. 
But our friends must understand that country 
booksellers take very little or no interest in 
promoting the sale, or even in supplying or- 
dered copies of the Reporter. Their commis- 
sion on sales is too trifling to operate as an 
incentive to exertion ; and where they supply 
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ordered copies, it is more to oblige a customer 
than because they care about the order in a 
business point of view. Under these circum- 
stances, and in order to avoid delays, we 
would earnestly request all persons who take 
in the Anti Slavery Reporter to order it in 
future from the Editor only, so that they 
may receive their copies direct from the Antéi- 
Slavery Society’s Office, where it is published. 
Whilst our friends will ensure punctual de- 
livery, at no greater cost than that of the 
postage-stamp, we shall derive the advan- 
tages of direct sale, which, though small in- 
dividually, would make in the aggregate 
some difference to us, and go to diminish the 
loss which the publication of a class perio- 
dical always entails when the subject of which 
it treats commands the sympathies of com- 
paratively a limited circle. We would even go 
so far as to add, that we consider our friends 
should make it a matter of duty to take the 
Reporter of us, in preference to ordering it 
through a bookseller, and we trust these few 
remarks may induce them to do so. The 
price, it will be observed, is only Four 
SHILLINGS per annum for a stamped copy. 

N.B.—Several of our friends being in ar- 
rear with their Subscriptions, we would re- 
spectfully remind them of the fact, and beg 
them to observe that all sums should be paid 
to Louis ALEx1Is CHAMEROVzOW only, 27 
New Broad Street, London, and Post-office 
orders made payable at the Post-office, Bi- 
shopsgate Street, London. 

It is particularly requested that Subscribers 
will, in forwarding their subscriptions, give 
their first name and surname in full, as also 
their exact address. This is absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to ensure delivery. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


We beg respectfully to remind such of our 
friends who favour us with Annual Sub- 
scriptions or Donations, that the former fall 
due on the Ist of January. As many of our 
Subscribers are in arrear, we would venture 
to suggest whether they might not, in future, 
adopt a plan which is now being to some 
extent acted upon in philanthropic circles, 
namely, that of making New-year’s Day the 
one on which they pay up their Subscriptions 
to the various Benevolent Associations which 
they support. . We shall feel greatly obliged 
if those of our friends who are in arrear will 
forward the amount of their Subscription or 
Donation by Post-office order, payable to 
Louis ALEXIs CHAMEROVz0W, at the Post- 
office, Bishopsgate Street, London. 

N.B.— Subscribers und Doncrs to the So- 
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ciety, who pay ‘their Subscriptions and Do- 
nations to the Treasurer, G. W. Alexander, 
Esq., 40 Lombard Street, are particularly re- 
quested to inform the Secretary of the same, 
giving their names, amount of donation or 
subscription, and date of payment, in order 
that a proper receipt may be forwarded to 
them, and their names duly recorded in the 
published lists of Subscribers and Donors. 


AFRICAN IMMIGRATION, 

Tue princi grounds of our ponies to 
“Immigration,” as a means of supplying 
our various colonies with the labour it is 
alleged they are in want of, are the fearful 
abuses to which the system, as hitherto con- 
ducted, gives rise. Whether the immigrants 
be coolies from India or China, Kroomen 
from the African coast, or others, it has been 
abundantly proved that this new branch of 
commerce is open to very grave objections, 
and degenerates into a c very little less 
objectionable, in its principal features, than 
the real slave-trade in negroes. We have 
pe of fraudulent po saw entered into 
with the vps: ree : representations 
made, and of hopes held out to them; 
of gross neglect of their ordinary wants on 
Societe of cruel ape oer of a 
e VO ; of frauds prac upon 

them on their arvival at their destination ; of 
impediments placed in the way of their re- 
turning home after completing their term of 
labour; of their being actually sold into 
Slavery in Cuba; of their being tortured 
into the commission of suicide, as in the 
Chincha Islands ; and, ina word, of so much 
that is revolting to humanity, common de- 
cency, and to — morality, even that of 
the countries they repair to, that, until some 
more wholesome system has been devised, 
and oe carried out, we feel it to be 
our duty to protest against the immigration 
cry which = loudly resounds from an 
India Colonies. As an illustration of the 
evils to which we have already referred, we 
have to call the attention of our readers to 
the following statements respecting the land- 
ing in the Mauritius—a colony which, 
from its proximity to the chief sources, 
whence the supply of labourers is procured, 
would seem to render abuses of the nature 
already mentioned less likely—of a cargo of 
Africans from Ibo, under circumstances 
which, to say the least, are extremely sus- 
picious, and into which inquiry ought to be 
made. It was currently reported that the 
324 Africans in question had been bought for 
a few pounds of gunpowder each, and, in 
some cases, for small sums of money, and 
that the importers expected ‘to realize from 
16/. to 18/. a-head by the speculation. One 
of the island the Commercial Gazette, 
says, that “any one who went to the Immi- 
tion Dépét might have seen one of the 
utely-arrived Africans in a state of suffering 
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that was frightful to look on. He was 
writhing with pain, rolling in the dirt, and 
had been in that state for nearly twenty-four 
hours.” The statement does not appear to 
have been contradicted ; but as it was likely 
to produce an impression that the labourers 
were “old and decrepid, and more titted for 
the hospital than the field,” the editor of the 
Mauritius Sentinel invites the planters to in- 
spect them, and “they will be found to have 
been selected with admirable care and dis- 
cretion ; to possess the requisite qualities in a 
high degree; to be gentle and docile in dis- 
eget happy and contented with their 
ot, and calculated to undergo any amount of 
pr te and fatigue.” Of course! And so, 
whena cargo ofslaves is shipped, the traffickers 
in human flesh take Se eetaane their se- 
lection “ with admirable care and discretion,” 
and to refuse the “old and decrepid,”’ as 
unfit for the labour-market. But we have 
made a representation on this subject in the 
ov quarter, and shall pursue it. The 
ollowing article is from the Mauritius Sen- 
tinel of the 30th of January ultimo : 


“Our readers are aware that Messrs. Menon 
and Co, have introduced into the colony about 
324 labourers.from the coast of Africa, and that 
these men may now be engaged before a magis- 
trate for a period of three years. This is con- 
sidered by many to be the opening of a new 
channel of immigration, which promises to be 
highly beneficial to the colony. The ‘ Masca- 
reignes’ has brought one cargo, and the ‘Gol,’ it 
is expected, will bring another ; and if the traffic 
be found to be a lucrative one, other car will 
doubtless follow, till we shall have labourers for 
little more than their food, and our fields be cul- 
tivated to an extent not yet dreamed of. With 
the thousands of human beings that swarm on the 
neighbouring coasts of Africa, and with steamers 
like the ‘ Mascareignes’ to import them, what 
may not be expected? 

“ Now we do not by any means deny that the 
colony would derive t benefit from African 
immigration, or that the immigrants themselves 
would not be vastly improved by an industrial 
residence in Mauritius, But we are of opinion that 
extreme caution is required in conducting such im- 
migration, and that, without the superintending 
eareand watchfulness of a humane Government, it 
would be liable to be abused. In India we have 
got responsible agents, and the Indian Government 
is there to protect its subjects. But the case is 
quite different with regard to the coasts of Africa. 

“Tt would be well, in order to prevent mis- 
conception, that the circumstances under which 
324 natives of Africa found their way here 
should be made publicly known. All that we 
have yet learned is, that they were intended for 
our neighbours in Reunion, but that the governor 
of that island refused to allow them to be landed, 
whereupon the ‘Mascareignes,’ we are told, 
bravely hoisted the British flag and directed her 
course to Mauritius. There is something in all 
this that requires explanation, lest it should be 
thought or said that traffic in human flesh was 
carried on under the emblem of liberty, or that 
the governor of an English colony countenanced 
‘transactions’ which a French governor regarded 
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as derogatory to the honour and dignity of his 
country. The people of Reunion are at this mo- 
ment in difficulties from want of labour: Mau- 
ritius, on the other hand, is abundantly supplied 
from India; and yet we see upwards of 300 men 
from Africa refused by the former colony and ac- 
cepted by the latter. Why is this? unless it be 
that France does not choose to encourage com- 
mercial speculations in the article of human 
flesh. We all remember the recent case of the 
* Happy.’ : 

‘We are aware that the men on board the 
* Mascareignes’ were not landed here till a Com- 
mittee appointed by Government had recom- 
mended that step. Still we are in the dark as to 
the circumstances under which the embarkation 
took place. ‘hey may be, and probably are, of 
the most satisfactory description; but then we 
are ignorant of them: they are a mystery to the 
public; and whatever is mysterious in reference 
to the introduction of labourers from the coasts 
of Africa is naturally suspicious. There is no 
British Resident at Ibo, and we know that matters 
there are conducted in a rather arbitrary manner. 
To remove suspicion, therefore, it is necessary 
that the circumstances of the case should be-fully 
and fairly stated. If they are of an honourable 
character they cannot suffer from publicity,'.if 
they are not the sooner they are exposed the 
better. Silence in such would be fatal.” 


. SUGAR, SLAVERY, AND EMANCI- 
PATION.—No. VIII. 

WE wish to call the attention of those of our 
readers who took an interest—and we have 
been gratified to learn that they were not few 
in number—in the controversy on the subject 
of the enormous waste on West-India sugar 
estates, into which we were forced, now 
some twelvemonth or more ugo, to a few ex- 
tracts from a lengthy article on The Che- 
mistry of the Boiliny-House, published in 
a recent number of the Antigua Mirror, and 
re-copied into the columns of the Royal 
Gazette (Georgetown, British Guiana) of the 
Ist of April ultimo. 

We were accused, at the time, of making 
“reckless statements, devoid wholly of truth, 
and directed with malice aforethought against 
what was styled a suffering class.” The 
peti em Reporter has ever enjoyed a 
reputation for accuracy, which it has been 
our constant study to maintain ; and this de- 
sire would have made us careful to state no- 
thing that could not be substantiated, even 
were we not impressed with the conviction 
that real mischief is ever done to any cause, 
however good, by exaggeration. Now we 
knew we were not exceeding the strict limits 
of fact when we published the startling 
statement, that call three-fourths of the 
available contents of the sugar-cane are—for 
sugar-making purposes—absolutely wasted. 
Our object was to shew, that under these 
circumstances, (it being borne in mind that in 
Cuba and Brazil much of this waste is 
avoided,) free-labour had not a fair chance 





of competing with slave-labour, and that, if | 


our sugar-planters desired to improve their 
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position, they must have recourse to the most 
recent inventions and improvements in the 
manufacture of the staple product of their 
estates. We sought their benefit as well as 
to elicit and promulgate truth; and rarely 
has it fallen to the lot of any journal to have 
its statements so fully confirmed in every 
particular, as ours have been on this ques- 
tion. We will not, however, dwell on this 
point, but proceed to give, from the article 
referred to—which is too long for us to re- 
produce in extenso—such extracts as will 
tend to shew that our allegations as to the 
extent of the waste in the processes of manu-’ 
facturing sugar, &c., were not exaggerated. 

The article commences by giving a brief 
history of the cane ; a statement of the soils 
best suited for its cultivation; and a descrip- 
tion of other apparatus in common’ use for 
extracting the juice. It thenspecifies what are 
its component parts, in the following words : 

‘*Cane-juice varies in composition and rich- 
ness with the variety of cane, the nature of the 
soil, the mode of cultivation, and the dryness of 
the season. Its average composition, when the 
canes are fully ripe, is about, 


Sugar . .  . 18 to 22 percent. 
Water and gluten 71 
Woody fibre 10 


Saline matter . sii 


100 

Our statement, founded on the evidence of 
the chemists, was as follows’: 

“The cane,- when fully ripe, contains 
about 18 per cent. of sugar, 10 per cent. 
of ligneous matter, and 72 per cent. of water, 
with a small amount of impurities, varyin 
in quantity with the nature of the soil or the 
circumstances under which the canes are 

wn.’* 

The accuracy of this statement was denied 
by Messrs. T. Daniel and Co., in their letter 
to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Colonial Minister. 

The writer then proceeds to describe the 
processes of clarifying or defecating, and eva- 
porating ; and after detailing the difficulties 
that are inseparable from the present im- 
perfect and defective mode of converting the 
Juice into sugar, observes : 

“These difficulties, though none of them is 
in theory held insurmountable, have hitherto 
proved so formidable in practice, that of the 
18 per cent. of sugar contained in the average 
Cane-juice of our West-India islands, not more 
than 6 per cent., or one-third, of the whole is 
usually sent to market in the state of crystallized 
sugar! ‘The great loss which thus appears to 
take place is thus accounted for : é 

“First. Of the 90 per cent. of sweet juice 
which the cane contains, only 50 to 60 per cent. 
are usually expressed. Thus one-third of the 
sugar is left in the megass or squeezed cane, 
which is used for fuel. 





* Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter, March 1854, 
page 60. 
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_ “Second. Of the sugar in the juice, one-fifth 
or more is lost by imperfect ifying, and in 
the skimmings removed during the . 
ope en of the juice, cae _— down 
to -ystallizing point and set to cool, on 
from one thal to two-thirds form crystals : ~~ 
rest drains off as ‘molasses. Thus of the whole 


r of the ripe cane. Per cent. 
** One-third is left'in the megass. . 6 
a the remainder in the 

mm 


One-third to one-half of the second 
remainder in the molasses . . 8 
In the Muscovado sent to market 


there are . ‘ . ‘ 9 ae 
18* 
“The drai from the raw sugar while at 
sea is stated at 15 per cent., and afterwards in 
the docks at 2 cent.; and further, the leak- 


age of the molasses itself which is shi is 20 
per cent.; so that, of the uncrystallizable part of 
the sugar also there is a large waste.” 

In substance, the following were our alle- 
gations. We asserted : 

“Ist. That there is annually burnt, in 
the m , nearly one-half of the juice con- 
tained in the canes that are actuall und. 

“Proved by Porter, Kerr, Mi , Dau- 
brée, Ure, Wray, Liebig, Davy, Barbados 
Agricultural Reporter, &c., &c. 

“2d. That apart altogether from the 
enormous, absolute waste arising from this 
source, from 20 to 25 per cent. of the juice 
that is positively obtained from any given 
quantity = a is mame -making 

jurposes— e process skimming it, 
helet it is bei boiled to the sugar-point. 

“Proved by Dr. Shier’s rt to Gover- 
nor Barkly, on the Clarification of Cane- 


juice. Dr. Shier was specially employed by 


the West-India body. 

“3d. That Cane-juice, reduced to the 
sugar-point of concentration, and set to drain 
in the ordinary way, yields equal or very 
nearly equal oe esas of sugar and mo- 
lasses ; and that for every hundred-weight of 
dry sugar landed in England, there is also 
produced one hundred-weight of molasses. 

“Proved by Kerr, Daubrée, and others ; 
by the Memorial presented to Government 
in 1846, by the West-India Body ; and by 





* Thestatement would have been clearer thus : 
Total contents of juice in thecane. . 90 
One-third left in the megass (under- 
stated) : » e 3 
One-fifth of the remainder (60) in 
theskimming .. i # 3B 
One-third to one-half of the second 
remainder (48) in the molasses, 
but say only one-third . . 
In the Muscovado sent to market 
there is, say more than one- 
third, and less than a half. - 12 
Remainder . ° : . — 


30 


16 


Total “ . 90 
Ep. A. 8. R. 
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the iment tried by the & or-Gene- 
ral of Her Maj s Customs, by direction of 
the Board af tree, in 1847.” ~g 

“4th, That (leaving the above-men- 
tioned sources of dissipation out of the ques- 
tion), it is a wanton waste of produce to shi 


sugar, imperfectly drained, in perfora 
hogsheads, so that 15 per cent. of the bulk is 


pumped into the sea, out of the ship’s hold, 
during the transit, and 2 per cent. more is 
lost in the warehouses after arrival. 
“Proved by Dutrone, Kerr, Ure, &c., and 
generally admitted. May be contirmed 


a ison of the weights shi wi 
Sang weeny a Ppp 


“Sth. That by imperfect e ion, im- 
perfect defecation, and imperfect manufac- 
ture, there is incurred an annual destruction, 
waste, and misappropriation of nearly three- 
fourths of the saccharine produce of the 
British West-India colonies. 

“Proved by a comparison of the Parlia- 
mentary returns of Sugar, Rum, and Mo- 
lasses, entered into the United Kingdom, 
and cleared for home-consumption, with the 
quantities of Cane-juice reduced to thesugar- 
pet, requisite, according to the data esta- 

lished by the authorities quoted above, to 
furnish those importations.”’+ 

Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to find the writer of the article in 
the Antigua Mirror commenting upon the 
facts in the following manner, though very 
mildly for the occasion : 

“The manufacture of sugar in these colonies, 
on the whole, therefore, is far from being satis- 
factory, and it is a matter of regret to find that 
neither mechanical nor chemical means have 
been applied to it, as they have been to the sugar 
manufactories in Europe: hence it is not sur- 
prising, that, with less remunerative prices, pe- 
cuniary difficulties should have, of late years, 
gathered round the unimproving planters.” 


“The unimproving planters!” This from 
one of theirown body! Et tuBrute! Surely 
we were justified in stating : 

“That the West-India proprietary do, as a 
rule, neglect the means of improvement, are ob- 
stinately prejudiced in favour of their old system, 
and strongly averse to innovation.” { 

We cannot doubt that the reiteration of 
these statements will cause our West-India 
planters seriously to consider the position in 
which a persistency in this system of waste 
places them ; will induce them to take ad- 
vantage of the teachings of science, and 
apply to the manufacture of their staple 
those improvements, by the use of bey | 
according to the statement of the writer 
the article we are quoting from, “ planters 
in Java and Cuba are now extrac and 
sending to market 10 to 12 pounds of raw 
sugar from 100 pounds of cane.” 





i + Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1854, page 
109.—Eb. A. 8. R. , 
t Vide Reporter for May 1854.—Ep. A. S. R. 
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THE ATTACK ON MR. SUMNER. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS AND IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


TH® ruffianly attack by Preston S. Brooks, 
of South Carolina, on the distinguished anti- 
slavery orator, the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
has caused a great commotion throughout 
the Northern States, and the m dom of 
this champion of liberty is likely to be the 

ursor of very serious events. It was not 
to be supposed that the friends of freedom of 
speech in Congress would permit so das- 
tardly an act to pass sub silentio. The ve 
- after it had taken place Mr. Campbell, 
(Ohio,) rising to a question of privilege, 
moved for the nomination of a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
investigate the subject, and to report there- 
upon, which motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of 93 to 68. On the 2d of June the 
Committee presented its report, which winds 
up with the following resolutions : 

“ Whereas, upon full investigation, it appears 
to this House that the said Preston S. Brooks 
has been guilty of the assault complained of by 
the Senate, with most aggravated circumstances 
of violence; that the same was a breach of the 

rivileges, not only of the Senate, but of the 

enator assailed, and of this House as a co-or- 
dinate branch of the Legislative department of 
Government, in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which declares that 
Senators and Representatives ‘ for any speech or 
debate in either House shall not be questioned in 
any other place ;’ and 

“Whereas this House is of opinion that it has 
the power, and ought to punish the said Preston 
S. Brooks for the said assault, not only as a 
breach of the privileges of the Senator assailed, 
and of the Senate and House, as declared by the 
Constitution, but as an act of disorderly beha- 
viour ; and 

*“ Whereas it further appears, from such inves- 
tigation, that Henry A. Edmundson, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Virginia, and Law- 
rence M. Keitt, a Representative from the State 
of South Carolina, some time previous to the said 
assault, were informed that it was the purpose of 
the said Preston S. Brooks to commit violence 
upon. the person of the said Charles Sumner, for 
words used by him in debate, as a Senator, in 
the. Senate, and took no measures. to discourage 
er prevent the same, but, on the contrary, anti- 
cipating the commission of such violence, were 
present on one or more occasions to witness the 
same, as friends of the assailant : Therefore, 

** Resolved—That Preston S. Brooks be, and 
he is, forthwith expelled from this House as a 
Representative from the State of South Carolina. 

“ Resolved—That this House hereby declare its 
disapprobation of the said act of Henry A. Ed- 
mundson and Lawrence M. Keitt in regard to 
the said assault. 

(Signed) ‘ Lewis D. Campsxxt. 

F. E, SPINNER. 

A. C. M. Penninerton.” 


Our. latest files, up to the hour of going: to 
press, do not state what action the Senate 
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intended taking on the Resolution, but on 
the subject of the attack itself it had re- 
mained dumb. 

Indignation meetings, in various parts of 
the Northern States, had. been got up, with a 
spontaneity of feeling that abundantly proves 
how deeply resented is the affront which, 
wreaked on the person of Mr. Sumner, has 
been. put upon the North. The New-York 
Tribune of the 23d of May has a power- 
fully written article on the subject, from 
which we make the following extracts : 


“ The assault on Senator Sumner reverberates 
through the land, causing throughout the Free 
States the intensest excitement and indignation. 
Other men have been as causelessly assailed, and 
as wantonly, if not as savagely, beaten; but the 
knocking down and beating to bloody blindness 
and unconsciousness of an American Senator 
while writing at his desk in the Senate chamber 
is a novel illustration of the ferocious Southern 
spirit. It carries home to myriads of under- 
standings a more vivid, if not a wholly origi 
perception of the degradation in which the Free 
States have consented for years to exist. The 
erst was as real years ago, but never 

re*so palpable as now. 


* * * * 


‘‘The beating of private citizens or the butchery 
of Irish waiters by the Southern Oligarchy have 
made no impression on the public mind at alk 
comparable in breadth or vividness with that 
which has been, and will be, produced by the 
assault of which Mr. Sumner has been the victim. 
Widely known in both hemispheres as among the 
first of American scholars and orators, his career 
as a senator has conferred renown even on the 
glorious commonwealth of which he is the fore- 
most representative. Elected as the champion 
of no. interest, no clique, no party, but simply of 
the great idea of impartial freedom, he has been 
eminently faithful to his high calling. Nobody 
could infer from his votes or s es that he was 
ever, in the party sense, a Whig or a Democrat ; 
but no one can doubt that he is an earnest and 
fearless contemner of Slavery. But four years im 
public life, he has already done much to redeem 
the term ‘Abolitionist’ from the unmerited odium 
which an. age of baseness, self-seeking, and’ infi- 
delity to revolutionary tradition and republicam 
principle has contrived to. cast upon it. He has 
elevated the range and widened the scope of 
senatorial debate, summoning poetry and. lite- 
rature to the elucidation of the gravest and dryest 
political propositions, while, by careful prepa- 
ration and a finished oratory, he has attracted 
thousands to hear and to consider elemental 
truths, with the enunciation of which the corrupt 
and servile atmosphere of the federal metropolis: 
has been agitated far too seldom. There is no mam 
now living who, within the lastfive years, has ren~: 
dered the American people “service, or WOR 
for himself a nobler fame, than Charles Sumner. 

“Tt is high time that this people should take 
a stand, not only against the immediate perpe~ 
trators of ruffian assaults, but against their con~ 
federates and apologists in public life and in the 
press. As long as words sincerely spoken can 
be pleaded as an apology for blows, we shall be 
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regarded by impartial observers as barbarians— 
and justly so regarded. So long as our truly 
civilized and refined communities succumb to the 
rule of the barbarian elements in our political 
system, we must be judged by the character and 
conduct of our accepted masters. The youth 
trained to knock down his human chattels for 
‘insolence’—that, is for any sort of resistance to 
his pleasure, will thereafter knock down 
and beat other human beings who thwart his 
wishes —no matter whether they be Irish waiters 
or New-England Senators. Once admit the idea 
of the predominance of brute force, of the right 
of individual appeal from words to blows, and 
human society becomes a state of war, diversified 
by interludes of fitful and hollow truce. And 
they who, as legislators, editors, public speakers, 
or in whatever capacity, suggest apologies for 
ruffian assaults, or intimate that words can ex- 
cuse them, make themselves partners in the 
crime and the infamy.” 


Amongst the most remarkable of the 
meetings that have been held to consider the 
subject of the assault on Mr. Sumner was the 
one in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 24th of 
May. It had been preceded by a spon- 
taneous gathering of the citizens on the 23d, 
in Chapman Hall, at which the venerable 
Lyman Beecher, the eloquent Wendell Phil- 
lips, the Rev. Theodore Parker, and many 
other leading men, spoke. The next evening 
the Chair was taken by the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, (Gardner,) who introduced Judge 
Russell to the meeting as the mover of the 
following Resolutions : 


** Resolved—That we have heard with grief 
and indignation of the brutal assault committed 
upon our esteemed Senator, Charles Sumner, for 
words spoken in debate, and of the insult offered 
in his person to the honour of our Commonwealth. 

“‘ Resolved—That in this outrage we see new 
encroachments upon freedom, new violations of 
State rights, and a strange disregard of chi- 
valrous principles ; while in the conduct of such 
men as Senator{Crittenden we gladly recognise 
proofs of the fact, that in all sections of the coun- 
try there are men of high honour, of pure princi- 
ples, and of true patriotism. 

“ Resolved—That this attack is to be rebuked, 
not only as a cowardly assault upon a defenceless 
man, but as a crime against the right of free 
speech, and the dignity of a free State. 

“ Resolved —That, as American citizens, we 
deeply lament the odium which such acts cast 
upon our country and upon the cause of Republi- 
canism throughout the world. 

* Resolved—That although sixty-eight mem- 
bers of the National House of Representatives 
have voted that they think no inquiry regarding 
the outrage is necessary, still we feel confident 
that Congress will free itself from the same crime, 
by expelling the offender from the seat which he 
has dis : 

** Resolved—That we regard every blow in- 
flicted upon our Senator as a blow aimed at us ; 
that in our estimation his wounds are honourable 
wounds; that, as citiens of Massachusetts, 
without distinction of party, we pledge him, here 
in old Faneuil Hall, our sympathy and support 
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: the fearless and independent discharge of his 
uty.” 

The speeches delivered were of a very 
exciting, and even inflammatory character, 
but they were loudly applauded, and the 
meeting was one of the largest that has as- 
secahled in Boston for many years. 

The Massachusetts Legislature had also 
vindicated the right of free speech by passing 
a series of Resolutions pt a in the 
strongest terms, the murderous assault on the 
Representative of the State; demanding en- 
tire freedom of speech in the Legislature ; 
approving of Mr. Sumner’s course, and de- 
manding the expulsion of Mr. Brooks, and 
any other member concerned with him in 
pepenins the outrage. It also defeated 
y a large majority an attempt, which might 
have been successful but for the sensation 
this attack produced, to repeal the Personal- 
Liberty Bill. We regret that the crowded 
state of our columns precludes us from in- 
serting any summary of the proceedings at the 
various meetings which have been held, but 
we may perhaps find room for one in our next. 








GENERAL WEBB AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


GENERAL J.W.WEss is tolerably well known 
in this country by the letters which have 
from time to time appeared in the Times, 
from him, on the subject of American 
Slavery and kindred topics. His con- 
nection with the New-York Courier and 
Enquirer gives him great influence in his 
own country, which he employs to uphold the 
doctrine that ‘‘ Slavery is, in the aggregate, 
a great blessing to the slave, and so designed 
by God.” From such a man, an exposition 
of the demoralizing and brutalizing influ- 
ence of the “blessed system” on those who 
are the most interested in its maintenance, 
namely, slaveholders themselves, is deserving 
of serious attention. The recent murderous 
attack on the Hon. Charles Sumner has 
evoked an expression of opinion in reference 
to it, from General Webb, which we transfer 
to our columns, as a remarkable illustration 
of the effect which the violent conduct of 
these Southern ruffians is producing on the 
opponents of Abolition, and as indicative of 
the great change which must be taking place 
in the public sentiment, when such men as 
General J. W. Webb a the North to 
vindicate its right to freedom of speech, and 
to resist further aggressions on the part of 
the slave-power. It will be seen that General 
Webb, in the true spirit of the military pro- 
fession, is for sending Northern bullies to 
Congress to confront Southern ruffians, with 
“bludgeon or pistol, as circumstances may 
require.’ We do not believe in the efficacy 
of this mode of vindicating freedom of speech, 
and feel assured that the enlightened North 
will find a much better, a more manly, and 
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amore dignified way of accomplishing the 
same end. 

General Webb thus writes : his letter is 
dated from Washington, May 24th ultimo: 

“Those who witnessed the assault say, that 
upon receiving the blows, given in quick succes- 
sion and with terrible force, Mr. Sumner at- 
tempted to rise from his seat, to which he was in 
a measure pinioned by his legs being under his 
desk—the legs of which, like all the desks of the 
Senate chamber, have plates of iron fastened to 
them ; and these plates are firmly secured to the 
floor. His first attempt to rise was a failure, and 
he fell back into his chair, and the blows of his 
assailant continued to fall mercilessly upon his 
uncovered head. His second attempt ripped up 
the iron fastenings of his desk, and he precipitated 
himself forward, but, being blinded and stunned, 
wide of the direction in which Mr. Brooks stood. 
Prostrated on the floor, and covered with blood as 
I never saw man covered before, the assault con- 
tinued until Mr. Murray and Mr. Morgan, both 
members of the House of Representatives from 
New York, had time to come from the extreme 
south-east angle of the Senate chamber; and 
who, forcing their way through the crowd of 
Senators oan others, in the midst of whom Mr. 
Sumner was lying senseless and being beaten, 
they seized the assailant and rescued the body of 
Sumner. Of course, I do not speak from personal 
knowledge, but Mr. Murray informs me, that not 
only did the blows continue until he had reached 
the scene of action and forced his way through 
the crowd; but when he first threw his arms 
around Mr. Brooks he failed to secure his right 
arm, and at least one blow was inflicted upon the 
aga form of the insensible Senator after he, 

r. Murray, had laid hands upon his assailant. 

“Tt is not the assault upon Mr. Sumner per se 
which I feel called upon to deplore and to hold up 
to the calm and indignant condemnation of the 
people of the United States; but because by this 
assault upon a Senator of the United States, in 
his seat in the Senate chamber, and when in the 
discharge of his legitimate duties, the Constitu- 
tion has been trampled under foot, the sanctity of 
the Senate has been violated, freedom of debate 
has been attempted to be suppressed by brute 
force, and liberty itself—constitutional liberty and 
fréedom of thought and action—has been ruth- 
lessly assailed, and the assault been justified and 
applauded by grave Senators and by every repre- 
sentative of the people save two (Humphrey Mar- 
shall of Kentucky and Henry W. Hoffman of 
Maryland) living in the slave States, and by every 
representative of the people who speaks the senti- 
ments or sustains the measures of the existing 
administration of the country. 

‘* After nearly thirty years of editorial labour, 
always speaking my sentiments frankly and fully, 
it is unnecessary to remind the daily reader of 
The Courier and Enquirer that no man in the 
United States has ever been willing to go further 
in sustaining the constitutional rights of the 
South, in regard to the peculiar local institution, 
than I have. I have repeatedly published and 
proclaimed that I do not look upon Slavery as 
a curse to the slave; but on the contrary, in the 
aggregate, a great blessing, and so, I think, de- 
signed to be by God: but I have ever held and 
published, and every day of my life I am more 
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confirmed in the conviction, that Slavery is a curse 
to the country where it exists, and utterly de- 
moralizing to the people who tolerate it. 

‘** That it is an aristocratic and anti-republican 
institution, is proclaimed by the very terms of 
* Master’ and ‘Slave,’ by which alone it can be 
described ; and, like all other aristocratic institu- 
tions, it produces specimens of the highest re- 
finement, the gentlest habits, and the greatest 
culture, only to render more conspicuous the 
general brutality and debasing recklesness which 
it imposes upon the great mass of the people. In 
what section of our country, whether in the slave 
or free States, occur the most street fights, homi- 
cides, brawls, and acts of violence? I am safe in 
saying, that during the past five years the deaths 
or injuries in the slave States, from these causes, 
would average at least two a week; while in the 
free States, during the same period, they would 
not average two per annum ; and, even in those 
cases, the probability is, that the actors in them 
would prove to be the inhabitants of the slave 
States. 

‘* Let me instance the occurrences of the kind 
alluded to within the last five months, which have 
happened here in the capital of the nation, and in 
which members of the House of Representatives 
have been the principal actors. I confine the 
record to them alone. 

“}. William Smith, an ex-governor of the 
State of Virginia, and member of the House of 
Representatives, assailed and beat the editor of 
The Evening Star in December last, in the lobby 
of the House. 

«©2. Albert Rusk, a member of the House of 
Representatives from Arkansas, assailed and beat 
the editor of The New-York Tribune in the 
grounds of the Capitol, immediately after leaving 
the House of Representatives. 

‘3. Philip T. Herbert of Alabama, a member 
of Congress, from California, shot down and killed 
an Irish waiter at Willard’s, and is now under 
bonds to appear before the Grand Jury and await 
his trial for such crime 4s they may adjudge him 
to have committed. 

*¢4. Preston S. Brooks, a member of the House 
of Representatives, from South Carolina, assails 
and beats unmercifully a Senator from Massachu- 
setts, when occupying his seat in the Senate of 
the United States, and engaged in the transac- 
tion of business legitimately appertaining to his 
station. . 

‘Here, then, you have in five months four 
flagrant breaches of the peace on the part of mem- 
bers of Congress who were born and bred in slave 
States, and who are necessarily demoralized by 
that institution ; while, during the same period, 
not a solitary instance has occurred of members 
from the free States forgetting what is due by 
public legislators to law and order, to civilization 
and to the decencies and courtesies of the society 
in which they live. 

‘¢ You must next look to the manner in which 
these flagrant breaches of the peace by those whose 
duty it was, above all others, to respect the laws, 
have been treated by the House of which the 
offenders are members. The first and second 
outrages—whipping editors who failed to protect 
their persons from pollution by promptly resist- 
ing force by greater and more decisive force— 
were considered such trivial offences, that the sub- 
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ject was not even referred to in the House which 
was outraged by such conduct on the part of one 
of its members. The third offence—the shooting 
down and killing an Irish waiter at Willard’'s 
Hotel—was gravely considered: by the House of 
Representatives, and voted to be an occurrence not 
meriting investigation even; and every supporter 
of. this inistration, save one, united in sup- 
pressing inquiry ; and the offender daily takes his 
seat in Congress, and legislates and aids in the 
of laws for the government of the country, 
while he himself is about to be tried for the 
avest crime which man can perpetrate against 
fellow-man. 
“ The last offender, Mr. Brooks, of South Caro- 
lina, will, at least, have his conduct inquired into ; 
but it must not be lost sight of that such inquiry 
by the House, of which he is a member, was 
strenuously resisted by every member of that body 
save two, who represent the slave States, and by 
all who sustain the present pro-slavery Adminis- 
tration. 

“To attempt to describe the actual state of 
affairs here in the capital of the nation would be 
a hopeless task. It would not be believed were 
one from Heaven to proclaim it trumpet-tongued 
through the land; and yet no one can live here, 
as I have for the last six months, without feeling 
his blood boil at witnessing the fears and appre- 
hensions of fatal. consequences, on the part of our 
Northern men, if any one ventures openly and 
manfully to speak the truth in the bar-rooms, on 
the corners of the streets, and on the floor of Con- 

s. And there is reason for these fears. This 
is a city in the slave district ; its tone is the tone 
and sentiment of Slavery ; its visitors are mostly 
from the slave States, and a large majority of 
them (not the better portion of them) carry 
— and bowie-knives ; and what is more, they 

ve, both here and elsewhere, proved that they 
will not hesitate, on occasion, freely to use them. 
They are overbearing, threatening, and defiant in 
their manners, and our people have been over- 
awed and cowed. 

* It is right of freemen boldly to express their 
sentiments here as well as elsewhere; I tell them 
in all sincerity, that the time has arrived when 
they must do so, courteously but fearlessly, on all 
proper occasions and in all proper places, or we 

all, and speedily too, become as completely 
the slaves of theslave-power as are their plantation 
chattels; or, what is far more degrading, we shall 
hecome the same pliant, cringing, and sycophan- 
tic. instruments of the slaveocracy as are the 
Northern doughfaces, who are made by the pre- 
sent administration to discourse just such music 
as their Southern masters may be pleased to dic- 
tate for the time my 

* Aside from the favoured few in the slave 
States, nineteen-twentieths of their population 
carry arms, bowie-knives, pistols, and sword- 
canes. And against whom are they thus armed ? 
Against a common enemy or against their slaves ? 
a % means, but against each other. And this 
solitary fact, andthe consequences which naturally 
s the de- 


. 


flow from it, are conclusive as r 
moralizing tendencies of an institution which the 
present administration, acting under the dictation 
of the slave-power, and aided by unscrupulous 
politicians of the North, are endeavouring to force 
upon the free people and the free soil of Kansas. 
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To this end the entire influence and patronage of 
the Government, its civil, military, and moral 
power, are all directed ; and alongside of these, 
prominent. and threatening, stands the bullying 
of the slaveocracy, boastingly pointing to the 
bowie-knife, the pistol, cok the bludgeon, and 
impudently taunting the entire North with 
cowardice. I cannot blame them for their love 
of power and their desire to extend it; I do not 
quarrel with their ruder civilization, the natural 
offspring of their peculiar institution; and I do 
not wonder at their believing that the doughfaces 
of the North, who so meekly do their behests, are 
but a type of our whole people, and that we can 
be bullied, whipped, and ‘ kicked’ into any course 
of policy which they may please to dictate to us. 
* Will the North—the free, and educated, and 
civilized, and peace-loving North—tamely submit 
to the impudence and the bullying of the slave- 
power? ‘Lhis is the question which I desire to put 
directly, to every law-abiding and union-loving 
freeman of the North. I would have the entire 
North awaken to the attempt of the slave-power, 
to extend the institution into free territory, and 
the means resorted to, to accomplish that nefari- 
ous purpose. I would have them feel that the 
time for action has arrived; and that not only 
must that action be prompt and efficient, if we 
would protect ourselves from the encroachments 
of Slavery, but that, if we tamely submit to the 
blustering and bullying habitually resorted to here, 
in the capital of the nation, we shall very soon he 
taught that liberty of speech is a boon which we 
hold subject to the caprices of the slave-power and 
to indulge in it equally with themselves may at any 
time be visited by the discretionary application of 
the pistol and the bludgeon. Of the purposes of the 
slave-power and its Northern allies in the coming 
Presidential election, there is no longer any doubt. 
It is openly proclaimed by the democratic press 
from Maine to Texas; and, only this day, the Go- 
vernment organ, published in this city, boldly de- 
clares that ‘whatever other question may enter into the 
coming contest, THE SLAVERY IS8UE as included in 
the Kansas measure, must and will take precedence. 
In comparison with IT, all other questions are of 
minor importance. And in allusion to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s past federalism, and the suspicion only 
that it may cause him to prefer his country and 
the rights of freedom to mere party, it adds, 
‘ they want no man whose record is not thoroughly 
democratic. These declarations are significant; 
and richly will the people of the Free North have 
merited the outrages and contumely which are 
daily heaped upon them by men immeasurably 
their inferiors as regards manhood and civiliza- 
tion, if they hesitate to vindicate their right to 
freedom of speech, or falter in their determination 
to drive back into the fens and marshes where it 
properly belongs, the institution which Washing- 
ton, and Jefferson, and Madison alike memos, | 
but of which Pierce, and Douglas, and the dough- 
faces of the North, acting under the lash of the 
slave-power, have become the willing propagan- 
dists. 
‘“s It is due to Mr. Summer to say, as a fact fa- 
miliar to all who are accustomed to read the de- 
bates in the Senate, that in each and every of the 
last five sessions of Congress, Messrs. Seward, 
Hale, and Sumner, have received at the hands. of 
Senators. from the slave States, and the pliant tools 
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of the North, ten times, nay, a hundréd times 
the abuse, which, in his late ——— speech, 
he so scathingly hurled back upon his assailants. 
All this has heretofore been submitted to in 
silence ; and, in my judgment, too long submitted 
to; and now, when-forbearance ceases to bea vir- 
tue, and the member for Massachusetts, in vindi- 
cation of his manhood and in the exercise of his 
privilege, retorts upon his assailants a tithe only 
of the abuse they have so long and so unsparingly 
heaped upon him and his friends, he is told that 
his ‘audacity’ is absolutely incomprehensible, 
and his purpose inconceivable. Alike astounded 
that the man of peace and the meek, modest, 
and retiring scholar, should dare to repel any 
attack whatever, and cowed and crushed by 
its scathing severity, Mr. Douglas, exclaims under 
the smart of the wounds inflicted, ‘ What does the 
Senator mean by this attack upon the majority of 
this body? What, I ask, does the Senator mean ? 
What does he want us todo? We already refuse 
to know him socially. Does he want us to KicK 
him? I ask in— Does he want us to KICK 
him? Mr. Mason, of Virginia, follows in a 
similar vein; and Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, 
a member of the House of Representatives, resorts 
to the bludgeon, and assails him in his seat in 
the Senate chamber of the United States. 

** The wrong lies at the door of those who com- 
menced the use of these personalities, and the 
miserable, plea that because the person thus 
violating the decorum of parliamentary rules, was 
willing to back his language by the duel, he was 
justified in his assaults; while his adversary, if 
not thus willing to follow up his retort, is bound 
to submit in silence. Such, I say, is the plea of 
the slave-power in defence of their attacks, and 
in condemnation of Sumner’s resorting to the same 
weapon of defence. They proclaim everywhere 
that their attacks upon the noncombatants of the 
North are justifiable, because those making them 
are willing to fight ; and that unless the assailed 
Senator will adopt the law of the slave-power thus 
manufactured for him, he must submit in silence, 
or be beaten to death with bludgeons, even in the 
Senat> chamber of the nation. 

“Have we no remedy for this? Are there not 
among us—can there not be found in the great 
North—men of qualifications for both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, who possess 
also the necessary moral daring and physical 
courage to meet and put down this disgusting 
bullying, either with pistol or with bludgeon, as 
circumstances may require? Tf there be such, let 
them be sent here as your representatives, until 
the South are taught, after their own fashion, 
that there not only isa North, but that it is un- 
alterably determined to assert all its rights and 
to maintain all its privileges, at the same time 
that it will, in good faith, at all times and in all 

laces, promptly discharge all its duties to the 
nion, and hold sacred the rights of any section 
of country (whether sectional, local, or national) 
under that Constitution to which the allegiance 
of all is equally due.” 
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CIVIL WAR IN KANSAS. 
Our last American files, received before going 
to press, contain intelligence of the most 
exciting kind. In addition to the brutal at- 


‘tack on the Hon. Charles Sumner, detailed 
in another column, and ‘to the immense 
meetings which have been held to vindicate 
freedom of speech, and immunity from per- 
sonal _— for the speaker, we have a se- 
ries of accounts, rting to give particu- 
lars of the brea ray a of evil 4 in 
Kansas. The intelligence appears to have 
come to hand so hurriedly, and in so frag- 
mentary a form, that it is extremely difficult 
to make a concise summary of it from the 
newspapers. We give, therefore, from the 
National Era of the 5th June, what appears 
to us to be the most correct account as yet 
published. It will be seen that the “border 
ruffians,” that is, the pro-slavery men and 
their Missourian colleagues, have not hesi- 
tated to resort to the most violent means to 
conquer Kansas for Slavery. The Commis- 
sion alluded to in the subjoined account is 
the one which was appointed by Congress to 
investigate the circumstances under which 
the recent elections took place ; and the latest 
news is to the effect, that the pro-slav. 
party intended to go to the length of wae 

g the Commission itself. It is manifest 
that a fearful crisis is at hand, and that the 
Federal Government will have to interfere 
on one side or the other. If in support of 
Slavery, the North will resent the act, and 
civil war between it and the South will be 
jmminent. 


“ We are at last beginning to obtain a clear 
view of the outrages perpetrated in Kansas in the 
name of law and order. A writer, who dates his 
letter at Leavenworth, May 19th, quoted by the 
National Intelligencer, says, the first thing done 
was, the indictment, under instructions from 
Judge Lecompte, of the leading free-State men, 
some for high treason, some for constructive 
treason, some for minor offences. Next, as we 
learn from other sources, wader instructions from 
the same judge, indictments were found against 
the printing-offices of the Herald of Freedom 
and the Free State, of Lawrence, and the large 
hotel of Colonel Eldridge, as nuisances, and 
Sheriff Jones was directed to destroy them. Then 
followed the proclamation of Mr. Donaldson, 
United States Marshal, calling upon all law- 
abiding citizens to aid him in making arrests. 

‘“‘ No resistance had at any time been made to 
the process of the Marshal, except in the case of 
Reeder, who refused to be arrested, claiming that 
he was protected by his privilege as a delegate 
elected to Congress. The people of Lawrence 
again and again, in every possible way, pro- 
claimed their purpose ‘not to resist any legal pro- 
cess. Before this, when Sheriff Jones had pro- 
ceeded to make some arrests, Governor Shannon 
had asked Colonel Sumner to place near Law- 
rence a company of United-States troops. He 
had not made a requisition on theColonel to in- 
terpose to put down resistance to the laws, for, 
in that event, Colonel Sumner would have had 
full power in the premises, to the exclusion of all 
other authority; so that, while enforcing the 
laws in Lawrence, he could also have protected 





Lawrence against invasion. Governor Shannon, 
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unwilling to see order. maintained in that, way, 
merely asked and obtained, the presence of afew 
soldiers to assist Sheriff Jones. The. soldiers 
subsequently were withdrawn, and then com- 
menced the action of the ‘law and order party,’ 
in other words, of the Slavery propaganda. 

“The marshal’s proclamation was the signal 
for a general rally of that party. The Geor- 

ians and South-Carolinians, under Jackson ‘and 

uford, who had just been marched into the ter- 
ritory, and kept under military drill, were at 
once enrolled as a part of the posse comitatus, and 
furnished with United-States arms. Ex-Senator 
Atchison, at the head of seventy men, chiefly 
from Missouri, supplied with a field-piece, was 
also taken into service. The people of Lawrence 
protested; sent messenger after messenger to 
the governor and the marshal, declaring that 
they meditated no resistance to the laws, and 
offering to aid the officers in making the arrests ; 
but they either received no answers, or insultin 
and denunciatory ones. They applied to Colone 
Sumner, but his orders would not permit him to 
interfere. It was plain to all, that even had re- 
sistance to the laws been resolved on, the pre- 
sence of the United-States troops would have 
sufficed for their execution; and there would 
have been no expense, no risk in employing them. 
Law and order would have been maintained, and 
all violence, from any quarter, prevented. But 
this was not the object. The people of Lawrence 
were to be humiliated, the free-State party was 
to be subjugated, the Georgians, Carolinians, and 
Missourians were to be established supreme in 
the territory. Colonel Sumner, anxious to pre- 
vent bloodshed, visited Governor Shannon, and 
desired him to make requisition for his troops. 
The governor, now alarmed, was anxious to do 
so, and had full power; but, consulting with 
Judge Lecompte and Marshal Donaldson, was 
overawed, and did not dare to act out his own 
convictions. These officials wanted no United- 
States troops: their object was to obtain a 
triumph for the pro-slavery invaders. 

**To shew the kind of men enrolled as the 
posse, a single instance will suffice. We quote 
from a letter written to us by a citizen of this 
pon. (dated Leavenworth, May 23d,) who lately 
eft for Kansas. He says: 

“I came up the Missouri from Jefferson City, 
on the Martha Jewett, in company with a band 
of South-Carolinians and Georgians, thirty-nine 
in number. They were bound for Kansas, armed 
to the teeth with rifles, revolvers, and knives, 
and breathed out threatenings and slaughter to 
the Abolitionists. The same boat was freighted 
with two individuals who hail from this territory, 
who had been to Jefferson City with a demand 
from Shannon upon the Governor of Missouri for 
the delivery of Robinson, who, in the mean time, 
was held in durance at Lexington. The name 
of the principal is Captain Clarkson, a.citizen of 
this town, evidently a superior man in his way ; 
and his companion is a Mr. Preston, of Virginia, 
whose exterior gives token of no such su- 
periority. They were ‘cheek by jowl’ with the 
red-shirted companies from South Carolina and 
Georgia, and very soon entered into an alliance 
with them, offensive and defensive. They talked 
freely, and seemed not particularly anxious to 
disguise their plans. They declared their pur- 
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pose to be to destroy Lawrence. At Lexington} ' 
Robinson was brought on board the boat, abou 
ten o'clock on Sunday night, the 18th: he was 
escorted by a Mr. Jackson, or Captain Jacksoi, 
of Georgia, and by one or two others. They sat 
down in the cabin and conversed with their pri- 
soner very politely for some ten minutes, and . 
then conducted him to a state room.:..... 

“+ But to return to my story. I was sur- 
prised in the morning to find that Robinson was 
not on board. I was told it was feared a rescue 
would be attempted, and that the officers in 
charge of the prisoner had taken him off into the 
country, in order to rally some hundreds of the 
Missourians as a guard. Some of the Southerners 
left the boat, and accompanied the officers in 
their recruiting tour through the western coun- 
ties of Missouri. The boat is exceedingly slow 
against the rapid current of the river, and Clark- 
son was enabled to meet us the next night at 
Kansas City, still in the State, but only a few 
miles from the line. He had left the prisoner in 
the country, and come on board, I suppose, to 
notify the body of Southerners still on board of 
the rendezvous, which I learned from them was 
Franklin, a few miles from Lawrence. They 
were to ae 8 there.on the next evening (Tues- 
day,) and the following day (Wednesday) one of 
them declared to be the crisis. And so it turned 
out: on that day the town was invaded, the print- 
ing-presses destroyed, and the houses sacked.’” 


From the Missouri Democrat of May 27 : 


‘A little before sunrise on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 2lst, a body of men, armed with 
United-States muskets and cannon, appeared 
upon the hill about three-fourths of a mile south- 
east from the town of Lawrence. Additional 
forces continued to arrive for several hours from 
the direction of Lecompton, and also from Frank- 
lin. Between eight and nine o'clock part of the 
troops moved down to the north, by Governor 
tobinson’s house, to a hill immediately over- 
looking the town. About eleven o'clock, United- 
States Deputy-Marshal, W. P. Fain, (three 
weeks from Georgia), with a posse of eight men, 
came into Lawrence. They were respectfully re- 
ceived at the Eldridge House. 

**The Marshal first summoned several promi- 
nent citizens to aid his posse, and then proceeded 
to arrest Judge Smith and Colonel Deitzler on a 
charge of high treason. Judge Smith was ‘sitting 
in the reading-room of the hotel; and when in- 
formed that the Marshal wished to see him, he 
cheerfully went into his room and submitted 
himself to the arrest. ‘ 

** During these proceedings there was no stir 
or excitement in the town, and not more than 
twenty or thirty men were about the streets. 
The Marshal and his posse took dinner at the 
hotel; after which Colonel Eldridge went with his 
hack and conveyed the prisoners, and a part of 
the posse, to the camp. 

‘* The Marshal now dismissed his entire posse, 
and Sheriff Jones immediately summoned them 
all ; and then commenced the scenes, disgraceful 
to humanity, destructive to Kansas, and the end 
of which God only knows. 

** About one o'clock, P.M., Jones rode into town 
with a posse of twenty-five mounted men, armed 
with muskets and bayonets. They proceeded to 
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the hotel, and Jones called for General Pomeroy. 
He came to the door. Jones stated he had 
several times been resisted in that place; at- 
tempts had been made to assassinate him; and 
he now declared that he was ‘determined to exe- 
cute the law, if he lost his life. And now,’ said 
he, ‘ I demand of you, as the most prominent man 
in the place, the surrender of all the cannon and 
Sharpe's rifles that you have, and I will give you 
five minutes to decide whether you will give them 
up’ (taking out his watch and noting the time). 

“ The general went up to the Committee-room, 
aud returned in a few minutes, and replied that 
the cannon would be given up; but that there 
were no Sharpe's rifles in the place, except such 
as were private property, and that those could 
not be surrendered. Jones seemed to be of 
opinion that they had rifles which were not pri- 
vate property, and requested him to stack all 
they in the street, and said that such as 
could be proved to be private property would be 
returned. By this time the whole posse, va- 
riously estimated at from five to eight hundred 
men, were marching down the hill, and coming 
into town on the south side. 

“The cannon (four ‘pieces) were produced and 
carried through the street. One was a brass 
six-pounder ; the others little pop-guns, which a 
man could comfortably carry on his shoulders. 
No rifles were delivered up. 

“Jones now told Colonel Eldridge, who occu- 
ied the hotel and owned the furniture, that the 
otel must be destroyed; that he was acting 

strictly under orders. The grand jury at Le- 
compton had declared the hotel and presses at 
Lawrence a nuisance, and ordered him to destroy 
them. He would give Colonel Eldridge an op- 
portunity to remove his furniture, and for that 
purpose he might have until five o’clock. (It 
was then fifteen minutes past three.) Colonel 
Eldridge replied, that the furniture could not be 
removed in less time than half a day, and desired 
a r time. Jones refused. ‘Then,’ said 
Tliridee, ‘give me time to remove my family ; 
that is all lask.’ A part of the furniture was 
afterwards removed by the posse as plunder, but 
most of it was burnt with the house. By this 
time, the ‘law and order’ mob was pouring into 
the streets, and the residents—men, women, and 
children—sought shelter in the adjoining woods. 

“The first property destroyed was the press of 
the Kansas Free State, which was thrown into 
the river, and every thing pertaining to the office, 
with exchanges, paper, and a large quantity of 
miscellaneous books, were thrown into the street, 
mutilated and destroyed. The flag of the Lone 
Star (‘South Carolina and Southern Rights ’) 
was hoisted first upon the house of G. W. Brown, 
of the Herald of Freedom, and afterwards upon 
the hotel. Brown's press, and every thing in the 
office, shared the same fate as the other; and a 
waggon load of books and papers was trampled in 
the streets. 

**Jones promised, in the commencement, that 
no private property should be destroyed; but 
houses were sokten 0 and rifled of whatever 
suited the fancy of the mob. Locks, bolts, or 
bars were no security. Windows and doors were 
broken and destroyed, and money and valuables 
toa large amount missing. 

* About five o'clock three cannon were placed 
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in the street, twelve or fifteen rods east of the 
hotel ; and some thirty shots were fired, shatter~ 
ing the wall considerably, but proving altogether 
too slow a method of destruction for these ‘law 
and order’ men. They then ‘set fire to the 
building in different places, and put several kegs 
of powder under it. The flames and smoke soon 
burst out at the windows, and the whole buildin 
was in a blaze. Thewalls trembled and fell, an 
the shouts and yells of the mob proclaimed the 
= of law and order in Lawrence. 

** While the hotel was burning, the house of G. 
W. Brown was twice set on fire. The floor was 
burnt through. The fire was finally extinguished 
by some young men of Lawrence. The mob threat- 
ened to shoot them, but they were not deterred. 
If this house had burnt, several others must cer= 
tainly have been destroyed, and there would have 
been danger of burning nearly half the town. 

‘Many of the mob were bent on destroying 
every house in the place, and speeches were 
made, urging the destruction of the whole town. 
Atchison, it is said, advised moderation. Colonel 
Jackson, of Georgia, with many others, were op- 
posed to the burning of the hotel. A tender- 
hearted man from Missouri, who had come out to 
exterminate the d——d Abolitionists, shed tears 
at the sight of the destruction of the property of 
innocent, unoffending men, as he found them 
to be. 

“The mob began to disperse an hour before 
sunset, and at sundown most of them had left 
the town. A few, overcome by excitement, or 
stupified by liquor, lay insensible in the street. 
They were unharmed by the people of Lawrence. 

‘**In the evening Governor Robinson’s house 
was set on fire and burned to the ground. And 
thus ended, for that day, the execution of the 
‘law’ in Lawrence. 

‘*¢ The women and children of Lawrence slept, 
that night, either beneath the friendly shelteri 
trees along the banks of the Kansas, or huddl 

ther in small houses and cabins on the out~ 
skirts of the town. 

“One man of the posse was killed by the falle 
ing of a brick from the hotel. 

‘‘ The report that a free-State man was killed 
at Lawrence on the 2lst was, I think, a mis- 
take. I think it has reference to a cold-blooded 
murder committed by them on the 19th instant, 
at Blanton’s-bridge, three miles south of Law- 
rence, where a man named John Jones was shot, 
after he had delivered up his revolver. 

** From the numbers whom I have seen return- 
ing, and from credible information, I am of 
opinion that there were three men from Missouri 
to one from the territory en in this invasion. 

“The free-State men made no preparation 
for defence, and no resistance was attempted. 
Men from all parts of the territory would have 
come to assist them, but they did not desire it. 
So long as there was hope in peaceful measures, 
they would resort to no other. I greatly fear 
that that time is past. and that the scenes of the 
21st will prove to be the commencement of a civil 
war in Kansas. «An Eyz- WITNESS. 

‘Our Washington friend, in his letter to us, 
says: 

cp ‘When these outrages were fully consum- 
mated, the governor made ademand upon Colonel 
Sumner for troops to preserve order in the ter- 
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titory ; and this morning I have seen four com- 
panies of cavalry pass my window, on their way 
to the seat of war. If they had been there on 
Wednesday, a single word from Colonel Sumner 
might have saved Lawrence from its fate. It is 
suggested, and it is prebable, that the real mo- 
tive of the cowardly governor for calling on 
Sumner, after the mischief is consummated, is 
the apprehension that the outraged people might 
become desperate, and turn upon their tyrants. 
I fear that there is little ground to hope for such 
speedy justice to these evil-doers.’ 

‘* From what we can learn, it was at first the 
intention of Jones to proceed to Topeka, and 
serve it as he did Lawrence; but it is said, that 
the free-State men, having been deceived, de- 
serted, and, driven to desperation, had determined 
to make a.stand there, and defend themselves. 
They were concentrating in strong force. To 
prevent a collision that would have probably re- 
sulted in the complete overthrow of the propa- 

da, and to save himself from harm, was pro- 

ly the two-fold object of the governor in 
making requisition for United-States troops, to 
keep the peace, after the free-State men had been 
humiliated. 

“Let no friend of freedom and justice be de- 
ceived. The invading forces have probably re- 
turned to their homes in Missouri, but only to 
go back in September and October, when the 
elections are to be held, to repeat, on a large scale, 
the outrages which have so often been enacted. 
Some of the returning invaders have been heard to 
avow this intention. And meanwhile, the regiment 
of Georgians and South-Carolinians will remain 
armed and under military drill, being bound, by 
articles of agreement, to continue in the territory 
a year, a term long enough, itis hoped, for the 
— of Kansas to slave-holding rule. 

** What is the remedy for this terrible state of 
things? How is Kansas, how are the North 
and West, how is the whole country, to be saved 
from the reign of terror and violence, thus in- 
augurated in our territories? By a union of the 
voters of the free States, in opposition to the ad- 
ministration, and to the nomination of the Cin- 
cinatti Convention, and by the election of a re- 
publican President next November. This is the 
only peaceful and effectual remedy.” 











ROCHESTER BAZAAR, AMERICA. 
THosr who on the present occasion ask 
British philanthropists to aid the anti-slavery 
cause in the United States desire especiall 
to solicit contributions for the Annual Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar at Rochester. The principles 
of operation advocated by the Society which 
utes that bazaar commend it to British 
experience, as they harmonize with those 
which formerly _ successful in obtaining 
the abolition of our own Colonial Slavery. 
They include efforts for the enlightenment 
of the public mind through the various me- 
diums of the press, the platform, and the 
pulpit, in conjunction with the legitimate 
use of political influence to secure legislative 
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enactments for the annihilation of the slave- 
system. To these is added the assisting and 
states) of fugitives in their flight from 
Southern bondage to a free home in Canada. 
The Rochester Anti-Slavery Society is the 
only American Association that gives im- 
portant pemuiety assistance to carry forward 
the weekly anti-slavery paper which is the 
special organ of those victims of American 
prejudice—the free people of colour. To 
arouse them to a consciousness of their own 
capabilities, and to make them duly sensible 
of their duty in connection with the abolition 
conflict, is the t aim of its talented pro- 
rietor, Frederick Douglass. Having spent 
is childhood and youth in realizing the 
miseries of the house of bondage, on the 
dawn of manhood Douglass escaped, amid 
great peril, to become, as we now regard him, 
a prepared instrument for the enlightenment 
and elevation of his oppressed race. But the 
coloured Americans of the free-States have 
been heretofore so much kept down by class 
prejudice, that they are not in a position, 
without much extraneous aid, to support such 
a paper. The Report recently issued by the 
Rochester Society informs us that, with the 
proceeds of the Bazaar last year, in addition 
to assisting on their way to Canada sixty- 
eight fugitives, and defraying the expenses 
of various anti-slavery lectures, it was ena- 
bled to hand 320 dollars as a donation to pro- 
mote the circulation of the paper in question. 
The Report adds: “ In Frederick Douglass’s 
Paper we recognise an able and efficient in- 
strumentality in dissipating the prejudices 
which bear against the abolition movement, 
because its very existence is an argument in 
favour of emancipation ; its editor, formerly 
a slave, being now so widely and favourably 
known as an earnest and eloquent advocate 
of his down-trodden people. We therefore 
give it our cordial support, and solicit for it the 
patronage of our friends at home and abroad. 
And whilst returning thanks for what those 
friends have heretofore done, we would plead 
also for contributions to aid the many fugitives 
flying to a free land, who require assistance 
sometimes beyond our limited means.” 

Gentlemen who desire to aid in this cause, 
and ladies who prefer giving money rather 
than work, may rest assured, that what they 
consign thus to our care shall be laid out in 
British manufacture with all the judgment 
we can command.* 





* Tn our next we shall publish a list of names 
of persons to whom contributions may be sent. 
Meanwhile communications may be addressed to 
L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New Broad Street, Lon- 
don ; of whom may also be had, at 7s. 6d. each, 
forwarded —_ the Post, a few copies of F. 





Douglas’s ‘*‘ My Bondage and Freedom.” 
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